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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———>————_ 
HE reports of negotiations between China and Japan 
have died away; and all recent intelligence points to a 
determination on the part of the Japanese to continue the 
war, at least until they have taken Pekin. It is stated that 
Marshal Oyama is marching northward from Port Arthur, and 
has captured Kinchow and Fuchow, two small places, on his 
road to Neuchang. Moreover, two Japanese corps d’armée, each 
twenty-five thousand strong, have landed, one at Shan-hai- 
kwan, the watering-place on the Gulf of Pechili, and the other 
at a point near the Taku forts, probably Tongku. We do not 
believe the figures, but the statement is not improbable; 
and if true, it means that the Japanese hold the rail- 
way between Shan-hai-kwan and Tientsin, and are there- 
fore in effective strength within eighty miles of Pekin. As 
soon as they have taken Neuchang, they will have at least 
seventy thousand men available for the march on the capital, 
which they will probably find deserted by the Court, which 
can either retreat by land to the west, or by sea to the 
Yangtse-kiang and Nankin. It is to be observed that this 
news wants confirmation, and it is believed in Shanghai to be 
false, the true object of attack being Wei-hai-wei, where, it is 
added, the Chinese soldiers will not fight; but it is clear the 
ultimate objective is Pekin. It may be noted that the winter, 
of which at first we heard so much, has not as yet checked the 
Japanese. 











There is one feature in this war which it is most difficult to 
understand. We obtain through the Times and the News 
Agencies pretty accurate accounts of the progress of the cam- 
paign, which in the absence of railways and cavalry is slower 
than recent European experience has taught us to expect, but 
we hear nothing that can be trusted from Pekin. Nobody 
seems to know what the Court, which is still obeyed through- 
out China, thinks, or plans, or intends; for all that appears 
to the outside world it might be ignorant that Japan existed 
or that any enemy had entered China. A vague rumour 
exists that the Emperor trusts Major Hannecken, and that 
Major Hannecken, as Constable of the Empire, is pro- 
visioning a fleet somewhere, and organising an army “ of 
one hundred thousand men” somewhere else. There is, how- 
ever, no confirmation or denial of any of these reports, 
though there must be six first-class Embassies in Pekin, each 
one of which ought to have its own permanent sources of 
information. Accurate reports, moreover, ought to be sent 
by the Jesuits to the Roman Propaganda; but somehow 
nothing that is either intelligible or trustworthy reaches the 
European public. The last story is that the Viceroy of 
Nankin is the “coming man” in China, but on which side he 
is “coming ” nobody appears to know. 


Last Saturday afternoon it was known that the Gladstonians 


against 4,300 polled by Mr. Reckitt, the Gladstonian. Butasin 
1892 the Gladstonian, Mr. Waddy, won by 427 votes, against 
the same Conservative candidate, this represents a very decided 
change of opinion, especially as the poll was altogether 
larger, 8,677 against only 8,469 in 1892, Mr. Richardson 
polling 356 votes more than he did in 1892, and Mr. Reckitt 
polling 148 votes fewer than Mr. Waddy polled in that year. 
Still, we should not attach more importance to such a change 
at a by-election than Lord Rosebery seems to attach to it, 
had it not been for the passionate appeal for generous support 
made by Lord Rosebery himself, for the purpose of his 
campaign against the House of Lords, and the absolute 
indifference with which this earnest appeal has been received. 
As a rule, at by-elections, the electors think themselves at 
liberty to indulge their personal predilections, but they would 
hardly have felt that in the present case after Lord Rosebery’s 
appeal, unless their personal predilections had been very 
much stronger than their predilection for giving a buffet 
to the House of Lords. 


The dismay caused by the Brigg election, falling so close 
as it did on the heels of the Forfarshire election, was ex- 
treme in the Gladstonian camp. All the Gladstonian papers 
encouraged each other to “cheer up,” but none of them 
cheered up. Mr. Labouchere was interviewed, and only 
remarked that this came of putting a second-rate Peer at the 
head of the Government ; and the Westminster Gazette made 
a most pathetic appeal to Sir William Harcourt to come to 
the rescue; but Sir William Harcourt abode in his tent, and 
made no sign. Then at length Lord Rosebery, who bad long 
been engaged to make a great speech at Devonport last Tues- 
day, did what he could to put a little hope into his dispirited 
followers, but he was too modest to feel much hope himself, and 
so his encouragement did not come to anything. The Devonport 
speech was made, and those who read it, said with a rueful 
smile, that though they could quite agree with Lord Rose- 
bery that the next election might not turn out less favourably 
to them than the election of 1892 did for the Conservatives, 
yet they could not well abolish the House of Lords with a 
majority of 40 against them,—which is a very just remark, 
but not one calculated to fill Gladstonian hearts with joy. 


An extraordinary telegram, more than a column long, was 
published in the Times of Wednesday, from its correspondent 
in Paris. Its object is, first, to exalt the public estimation of 
the Prince of Wales as a diplomatist, he having excited the 
admiration and regard of the young Czar; and secondly, to 
affirm that England, France, and Russia have recently been 
drawing together in a kind of hostility to Germany and Italy, 
both of which countries are colonising Powers. This 
rapprochement, produced, as regards Russia, by personal 
influences, is fostered in France by the opinion of all 
sensible politicians, who see that in England there is no 
hostility to their country, and feel that if Russia will not join 
them against Great Britain, their wisest course will be a good 
understanding, to which the only obstacle is the feeling of the 
Colonial party about Egypt. The letter has obviously been 
published for some definite purpose, but it is a little difficult 
to see what it is, as this country will not abandon its attitude 
of aloofness from Continental complications. It is probably 
an inspired effort to retain a hold upon the Russian Emperor, 
and to inform him that if he has any idea of a British alliance, 
France is willing to enter as a third into that combination. 
The whole business looks to us more than a little unreal. 
Grave interests separate us from Russia, though an alliance 
would in Asia be advantageous, and France cannot, until she 
has won a pitched battle, keep down her jealousy of the 
expansion of her neighbour. She has no grievance against 
her except superior success; but in the eyes of the envious, 





had lost the Brigg division of Lincolnshire by 77 votes. Mr. 
Richardson, the Conservative candidate, polled 4.377 votes, 





what greater grievance is there P 
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Wednesday was marked by two sudden deaths among 
persons of some eminence, who were connected by the link 
that they had risen from nothing. Sir John Thompson, the 
Roman Catholic Premier of Canada, a man of forty-nine, on 
that day attended at Windsor to be sworn in of the Privy 
Council, and afterwards lunched at the Castle. It is probable 
that the distinction roused in him a great, though concealed, 
excitement, for as he sat down to his meal he lurched forward, 
and in afew moments expired. The cause of death was, of 
course, a failure of the heart. He had been leader of the 
Conservatives since the death of Sir J. A. Macdonald, and 
like him was marked by his fidelity to the Empire, and his 
desire that the Dominion should continue its career without 
entering the United States. On the same day, at eight 
in the morning, M. Burdeau, President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, died in his bed mainly of weak- 
ness of the heart’s action. Born in 1851, he was originally 
a carpenter’s apprentice; but his fellow-townsmen sub- 
scribed to secure him an education, and he rose to a 
Professcrship, which he qnitted only to enter public life. 
His reputation was made at the Labour Congress called 
by the German Emperor, and stood so high that nothing 
but his health prevented his becoming Premier, or even 
President of the French Republic. He was a sound finan- 
cier, an able yolitician, and one of the few public men in 
France known to be absolutely incorruptible. His loss will 
be a great one; and will be especially felt by M. Casimir- 
Périer, who trusted him entirely ; while it may not be without 
international importance, for, unlike many of his party, he was 
friendly to England, and helieved a good understanding with 
her to be essential to France. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary for War, addressed 
some of his constituents at Inverkeithing yesterday week on 
the House of Lords question in a more moderate tone than 
the Members of the Cabinet have been accustomed lately to 
adopt. He said that so long as the popular House and the 
House of Lords were not absolutely opposed to each other, 
it was possible to find some modus vivendi between them; 
but that at the present day the House of Lords cares only to 
undo what the House of Commons does. That appears to us 
a very great overstatement of the case. The Parish Councils 
Bill would never have passed into law as it did, had that been 
true, and even the Budget Billi might have been rejected as a 
whole. However, we do not deny at all that the antagonism 
between the two Houses, is much too strong, and that there 
is need of some recasting of these relations. But we do 
entirely deny that the recasting should consist of reducing one 
of them to sheer impotence. As we have often suggested, 
the true solution is to give a sifted and much-diminished 
House of Lords the power to consult the people at large on 
any measure concerning which there is real ground for doubt, 
whether it is approved or disapproved by the people. But if 
all the Ministers were as rational in their tone as Mr. 


_Camphell-Bannerman, we should have had none of the very 


tall talk at Preston anid Giacgow. 





Lord Rosebery’s speech to the great audience of eight 
thousand persons at Devonport on Tuesday, was not a very 
memorable effort. He showed that the failure of the present 
Government at the recent by-elections in Forfarshire and the 
Brigg division of Lincolnshire, had often been greatly exceeded 
by their opponents when in office, which is perfectly true; 
but he forgot to add that these failures were made con- 
spicuous and impressive by coming as the answer to Lord 
Rosebery’s over-impassioned appeal for a popular mandate 
to deal with the House of Lords. That is the kind of appeal 
which really affects constituencies,-one way or the other. 
It has apparently affected our constituencies with a decided 
wish to reject the appeal, Lord Rosebery made a remarkable 
admission when he said, “ What have we againstus? Almost 
all the wealth of the country, almost all the Press, almost all 
these local influences of which I have spoken” [he had only 
spoken of candidates who lived in the places which they 
canvassed, and that looks as if Lord Rosebery regarded 
the Gladstonians as much more dependent on carpet-baggers 
for their candidates than the Unionists], “almost all the 
men of education. I sometimes doubt if there is a 
member of the Liberal] party who can spell words of 
two syllables.” Even allowing as much as we please for 
this ironic hyperbole, is it not a strange thing to suggest 


“ 








that on a given constitutional issue of infinite significance it 
would be the wisdom and duty of the nation, if it were onl | 
possible, to override almost all the wealth, almost all the 
power of the Press, and almost all the conviction of the 
educated classes, by a mass-vote only just outnumberin 
that of all classes of political experience, of historical 
knowledge, and with most to lose by any act of rashness? It 
is to us hardly credible that Lord Rosebery can really believe. 
such a thesis as that. 


Lord Rosebery showed, what we do not at all object to 
admitting, that, things remaining as they are, the Irish vote 
has no more illegitimate influence over the English, than the 
English or Welsh or Scotch has over that of the other portions 
of the United Kingdom. Of course not; but if things are not 
to remain as they are,—if the Irish are to have a separate 
Parliament of their own, to which no Englishman or Welsh. 
man or Scotchman is admitted, and if no other section of the 
Kingdom is to have this privilege,—then the Irish vote is 
bribed by the offer of special privileges in the shape of 
exclusive influence over the affairs of the rest of the 
United Kingdom. On the subject of abolishing the veto 
of the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery was extremely enig. 
matical. He disclaimed entirely any constitutional power 
to interfere with the House of Lords without its own assent, 
Then how in the world can he take away its veto without its 
own assent? The House of Commons can no more take away 
the Lords’ veto by resolution, than it can abolish the Lords 
themselves by resolution. It is just as impossible to abolish 
a great political trust by arbitrary resolution, as it is to 
suppress the trustees themselves. 


Lord Rosebery’s ironic hyperbole as to there not being a 
single Liberal who could spell a word in two syllables has 
given rise to quite a correspondence. Mr. Chamberlain took 
it up as if it were a boast that the Gladstonians really do find 
their main strength in the party of ignorance, and wrote to 
Thursday’s Times to express his dismay that any party should 
absolutely boast that its education is conspicuous by its 
absence,—which was not, we may be sure, Lord Rosebery’s 
meaning. Yet, as Lord Rosebery evidently did mean to boast 
that almost all the wealth and almost all the strongest local 
prepossessions were opposed to him and constituted the great 
difficulties of his position, he can hardly have meant to charge 
the Opposition with making a totally false pretension to having 
most of the educated classes on their side; or if he did, 
he must have mixed up with his argument a very misleading 
and confusing kind of joke. Mr. Gladstone, at all events, in 
the celebrated appeal to the masses against the classes, cer-" 
tainly intimated that where intellectual culture loses its way, the 
instinct of democracies is a surer guide. The evening papers 
of Thuraday fell upon Mr. Chamberlain for missing Lord 
Rosebery’s irony; but they omitted to notice that the irony 
was quite out of keeping with the drift of the sentence 
in which it was embodied, yhich certainly was to magnify 
the obstacles in his way. But none of them drew atten- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s closing sentence, which was: 
very pointed, and went home:—“In the other portions. 
of this speech, Lord Rosebery appears to be suffering 
from that confusion of thought which has filled his sup-' 
porters with disquietude, and which has led one of the 
greatest of French critics to imagine that he has discovered 
in the Frime Minister ‘a multiple personality” At Edin. 
burgh he was one man; at Bradford he was another; at. 
Glasgow he was a third; at Devonport he was all three, with 
an evident leaning to become a fourth. The fact is that Lord 
Rosebery is not a man at all,—he is a Political Joint Stock 
Company, Limited.” This was much more to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s purpose than Lord Rosebery’s irony was to Lord 
Rosebery's, ' 

Lord George Hamilton, who took the chair at the London 
School Board on Thursday, gave the utmost satisfaction by 
his terse and admirable inaugural speech, in which he of 
course announced that as the first chairman elected from 
outside, it would be his duty to regard the Chair exclusively 
as a position of impartial trust on behalf of both parties, the 
party which had opposed his election no less than the party 
whigh had proposed and carried it. He recognised that there 
was much to be said for regarding the Chair of the Schoot 
Board as the natural position of the Educational Prime 
Minister of the Board, which was Mr. Diggle’s conception of 
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it,as well as of the impartial guardian of order in the conduct 
of the discussions; but the former view of the position could 
not possibly apply to a chairman who had not gone through a 

pular election at all. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, in moving that 
Lord George Hamilton’s speech be entered on the minutes, 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at the upshot of that 
declaration, and offered him the cordial support of the 
Opposition in the discharge of his duties; and Mr. Diggle, 
who seconded the motion, was of course at least as cordial. 
So we may hope that the Board will avoid controversy as 
much as possible for the next three years. 


A curious story is reported in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle, 
which, if correctly reported, indicates singular unwisdom in 
the conduct of a clergyman at a particular Parish Meeting. It 
is stated that at Welney, on the borders of Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk, Mr. William Baxter, master of the Hundred-feet 
Bank Elementary School, was chosen Chairman of the Parish 
Meeting on the Norfolk side,—the village being situated in 
both counties,—and that having discharged his duties, he was 
then asked to stay and act in the same capacity in the Parish 
Meeting for the Cambridge side. He was proceeding to take 
the nominations, as the rules direct, when the rector of 
Welney, a county Magistrate for both Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk, endeavonred to address the meeting, which the 
Chairman thought out of order, the Parish Meeting con- 
firming his ruling by a unanimous vote. The rector yielded, 
but on the day but one afterwards (December 6th), Mr, 
Baxter received a letter from the rector, giving him notice of 
dismissal from his office of master of the school, and giving 
him that notice expressly on the ground that, as Chairman, 
he had ruled him (the rector) out of order, though he acted 
with the authority of the Parish Meeting at his back. Clergy- 
men who proceed in so arbitrary a fashion as is here,—we 
hope erroneously,—described, do themselves harm enough; 
but they do the Church which they represent, even more harm 
than they do themselves. If such men were common, the 
‘Church would be disestablished soon enough. 


The news of the week from Hungary is said to be im- 
portant, and perhaps itis. It is believed in Buda-Pesth that 
the dominant party in Austria, which is Clerical, had deter- 
mined not to sanction the Hungarian Premier’s plans for 
liberalising the ecclesiastical laws in Hungary, and that 
consequently a struggle was imminent between the two 
halves of the Monarchy. This, however, has been averted, 
the Emperor having at the last moment supported Dr. 
Wekerle, and signed the Ecclesiastical Bills, including 
the Bill legalising civil marriage. The announcement was 
followed in Hungary by passionate rejoicings, and by a 
marvellous shower of telegrams on the Emperor—ten thousand 
is the figure given, but that is Biblical—in which he is called 
the “wisest of Kings.” His Majesty probably held back 
until he could honestly say that his will was no longer free; 
but his hesitation and the wrath of the clergy are still not 
quite explained. The legality of civil marriage does not 
interfere with religious marriage, and is accepted by the 
Papacy in France, Spain, Ireland, and Great Britain, as in no 
way interfering with the prerogative of the Church. We 
suppose some question of dignity entered into the matter. 


Prince Hohenlohe, the new Chancellor of the German 
Empire, has his work cut out for him. The Socialists are, of 
course, violently opposed to his repressive Bills, and so are 
the Liberals, and though the National Liberals support him 
and the Conservatives, the latter demand measures “for the 
relief of agriculture.” The Chancellor promises to grant 
these “in moderation,” but even then he needs the ad- 
hesion of the Ultramontanes, and although he openly and 
in terms abandons the Culturkampf, their leader insists 
that the Jesuits shall be readmitted into Germany. This 
is a very annoying request, because even if the Emperor 
will give way, the Federal Council, it is said, will not, 
and all bargaining is therefore made impossible. There is 
a good deal of doubt, too, about the repressive laws among 
some of the Agrarians, who are afraid lest the “india-rubber 
clause,” of which we have spoken elsewhere, should be directed 
against them. They, too, like talking violently now and then, 
against the Emperor when he makes Free-trade treaties, and 
against property when it takes the shape of usurious loans. 
Add to these troubles the facts that Parliament must find 





some new and productive tax, and that the “matricula- 
tions,” or payments from the States to the Empire, must be 
revised this Session; and Sir William Harcourt will not 
greatly envy Prince Hohenlohe, who has as many groups to 
manage, and no bottomless fund of income to draw upon at 
will, 


M. Ferdinand de Lesseps died on December 7th, at the age 
of eighty-nine. He was not a great engineer or a man of 
great insight, or even a great man of business, but he was 
the ideal promoter of our time,—a man of perfect personal 
honesty, few scruples, and a will of iron. Aided by his 
relationship to the Empress Eugénie, and a personal friend. 
ship with the Khedive Ismail, he succeeded in obtaining a 
decree authorising him to finish the Suez Canal by forced 
labour; and at the expense of many thousand lives he did 
finish it, only to find that the trade of Asia, which he had 
hoped to divert to France, had concentrated itself on 
England. The Canal paid magnificently, and M. de Lesseps 
decided to cut another through the Isthmus of Panama. He 
raised for that project, first and last, seventy millions sterling; 
but his grand success had made him reckless, he tried to over- 
come all difficulties, national, international, and legislative, by 
a lavish expenditure, which often included bribes, and at last 
he found that the money was gone, that he was very old, and 
that the Canal was not made. A certain grandeur of will in 
him must be acknowledged, and he undoubtedly altered the 
commercial relations of Europe to Asia; but he was as callous 
asa great General to human suffering, and though he never 
stole, he must have overlooked stealings, which he thought 
would not signify if the total result was a 20 per cent. dividend. 
We cannot call him a great man, but he was a great figure in 
the history of modern commerce, 


The Times reports a Japanese discovery which may prove 
of great commercial importance. Yokichi Takamine, formerly 
a student in Glasgow, has succeeded in producing from the 
roots of the Eurotium Oryza, crystals of diastase, the 
chemical substance sought by the usual processes of malting. 
Takamine’s crystals, mixed with crude wheat-bran in equal 
proportions, “if added in the proportion of 10 per cent. 
to the grain mashed, will effect a more perfect con- 
version than the use of 10 per cent. of the best malt.” 
In other words, the production of good beer and good 
spirits will have been cheapened and made more certain 
by the intelligence of a Japanese savant. That is capital 
news for all European Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
will, let us hope, snap up half the saving effected in 
breweries and distilleries. The story, which appears in extenso 
in the Times of Thursday, p. 6, is a notable incident in the 
most marvellous phenomenon of our time, the sudden up- 
lifting of the cloud from the intellect of an Asiatic people. If 
we could only believe that moral improvement would keep 
pace with intellectual, we should hail a new vivifying force 
born into the world under our eyes. 


A writer in Tuesday’s Times who signs himself “D. D.,” 
gives his word for it that he heard Mr. Bright,—himself, of 
course, strongly committed to the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England,--suy, about seventeen years ago in a 
private room,—“ There is no one in this room to-night who 
will live to see the English Church disestablished,” and again, 
‘Depend upon it, the Church of England is much more deeply 
rooted in the affection of the people than you have any idea 
of.” There was no one whose political instinct in matters of 
this kind was more sagacious than Mr. Bright’s, and we are 
inclined to believe that “D. D.” has remembered quite 
accurately Mr. Bright’s opinion. Indeed, we strongly sus- 
pect that his judgment was formed in a great measure on 
the strength of his own feelings in a matter in which his 
principles led him one way, and his sympathies another. Mr. 
Bright thought religious equality right, but he entered so 
keenly into the spirit of every great religious communion 
which was part and parcel of our English civilisation, that he 
could not contemplate without dismay the mighty shock 
which such a step as Disestablishment would inflict on the 
great historical Church which had so long been bound up 
with the life of the English State. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 103}. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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“TOPICS 


THE BRIGG ELECTION. 


Ww: have never been great believers in the omens 
given by by-elections, and should not be now, in 
spite of the double omen of Forfarshire in Scotland and 
Brigg in Lincolnshire, were it not that Lord Rosebery, by 
his eager appeals at Preston and Glasgow for a great 
effort to inspire him and his followers with confidence, 
turned, as we think, the disposition of the electors to 
follow their private inclinations, into a disposition to 
gratify their private inclinations by letting their leaders 
know what they think of the general orders they have 
received. When a Prime Minister says publicly that 
every nerve must be strained if the field is to be won, even 
electors with a sneaking preference for the personal merits 
of a candidate who is not their party candidate, follow 
their leader, unless they really think that their leader is 
going wrong. Lord Rosebery took all the pains in the 
world to show his followers how hard he was putting the 
helm down, and on the whole we think that only those 
who thought he was making a mistake in putting it down so 
hard, voted for the Opposition, even when they happened 
to think highly of the Opposition candidate and not very 
highly of their own. Generally a by-election is a carnival 
of personal predilections. But the leader has the power to 
transform those personal predilections into party predilec- 
tions by making a sensational appeal to the party at large. 
Lord Rosebery did this with good effect, and the result was 
that the party at large replied “ Don’t care,” which seems 
to us a very significant kind of reply. It meant that 
Lord Rosebery had not succeeded in touching the party 
pride, but that it remained just as determined to follow 
“ the fancies in its head ” as if the leaders had not spoken 
out at all. Unless Lord Rosebery can find something 
better than the House of Lords’ question to go upon, the 
result of the next General Election will be a swing of 
the pendulum to the other side. At present, the “outs” 
are discontented, and the “ins” are not contented. 
And that always results in a change of policy on the 
side of that makeweight or balance of electors who 

ass from one side to the other without regard for party 
oyalty. 

Nothing is more remarkable, as we have often observed 
before, than the tendency of the opposing parties to show 
a certain equality of strength even when great issues are at 
stake. We have never seen anything since 1832 like that 
crowding of the benches on the side of Reform, and that 
desertion of the Conservative benches which seemed to 
say that all the people were practically of one mind, that 
they were weary of the abuses of the old times, and in- 
tended to make a clean sweep of abuses. Since then, even 
after the most sensational victories,—even in 1869, when 
Mr. Gladstone first came into power,—the transfer of a com- 
paratively small number of votes would have turned the 
scales from one side to the other. And so it has been ever 
since; in 1874, when Mr. Disraeli secured his great majority ; 
in 1880, when his foreign policy alienated the nation; and 
even in 1885 and 1886 and 1892, when the chief question 
was Mr. Gladstone’s personal popularity, as it was affected 
by his sudden and vehement adoption of the cause of a 
separate Irish Parliament in Dublin. On all these great 
occasions, the make-weight which turned the scales of 
popular favour was comparatively insignificant. The 
parties maintained a very close equality, and the swingings 
of a few thousand votes out of hundreds of thousands or 
millions, really turned the scales from one side to the 
other, though it often made a much greater difference 
in the House of Commons than it did in the proportions 
of the popular vote. Since 1832 there has been no 
manifestation of true popular disgust for either side 
of the House. After the greatest victories, it has been 
easy to show that a relatively insignificant number of 
votes, properly distributed, would have given the victory 
to the other side, whether that side were the Liberal side 
or the Conservative. The Radical dream,—for it is nothing 
better,—that some particular nostrum would change all 
that, that the ballot, or the lowering of the suffrage, or 
the inclusion of the agricultural labourer, or the adoption 
of “One man, one vote,” or even the further and most 
logical corollary, “ One vote, one value,” would change all 
this, and exhibit the democracy as all on one side, has 





been shown to be utterly baseless, time after time, and 
will be shown to be baseless even in those cases in which 
it has as yet never been tried. No doubt some little 
change may be effected; General Elections may be turned 
from one side to the other, by the adoption of one or 
more of these particular nostrums; but they will be but 
very temporary in their effects, and will all be found to be 
quite secondary to that general tendency in the balance of 
popular feeling to swing, like the pendulum, from side tg 
side, which all democratic countries show. The truth 
is, that when once the people have got the victory over 
their aristocratic caste, the Conservative tendencies of the 
democracy itself become visible, and keep up @ perpetual 
ebb and flow, like the ebb and flow of the tides, which is 
fatal to anything like a secure possession of power for either 
reformers or Conservatives. The great democratic changes 
of 1867 and 1885, have made this even more conspicuous, 
Between 1832 and 1867, the Liberals did retain a very 
decisive, though not an overwhelming, majority. Since 
1867, and still more, since 1885, that decisive majority has 
vanished, and we do not believe that we shall see it any 
more. Privilege is no longer in possession, but with 
privilege the secure preponderance of the party which 
makes an ostentatious profession of assailing privilege, has 
also disappeared. 


And this change will never show itself more strikingly 
than in the failure of this sensational attack upon the 
House of Lords. We do not at all regard the House of 
Lords as a sacred and inviolable treasure which the Eng- 
lish people are determined to hand down, without change 
or modification, to all posterity. The people of this country 
like ornamental Lords, but they have no notion at all 
of letting ornamental Lords become serious hindrances 
to popular development. They will acquiesce cheerfully 
enough in any well considered scheme for so modifying 
the House of Lords as to keep it in tolerable harmony 
with the representative Assembly without depriving it 
of all checking and restraining power. But they know 
perfectly well that the House of Commons, without 
check, is much more likely to become a tyranny than 
the House of Lords. And while the appeal to them is 
really made on behalf of Mr. Labouchere and his fol- 
lowers,—though it may be couched in the blander accents 
of Lord Rosebery,—it will be received with all the cool- 
ness, and indeed coldness, which the electors in Forfar- 
shire and Brigg have so pointedly displayed. A great 
party will vote against the House of Lords. A greater 
party will vote against those who are assailing it, 
rather than in favour of the House as it is; and the 
balance will be in favour of those who would like to 
keep the House of Lords, but not to ignore its patent 
defects. The Conservative feeling of this country is 
not sensitive and irritable, but it is solid. It will 
dwindle as it has often dwindled, when the Conserva- 
tive party has seemed too rampant. But it will increase 
again whenever the Radical screamers seem likely to 
have it their own way. Forfarshire and Brigg have 
their meaning. They do not mean that Lord Salis- 
bury is the hero of the hour. But they do mean that 
Lord Rosebery has altogether over-stepped the limits of 
popular favour when he asks for a great popular mandate 
to destroy the legislative character of an Assembly which 
is at present the only effective drag on the rashness and 
the dictatorial temper of the House of Commons. 





REPRESSION IN GERMANY. 


HOUGHTFUL Germans, we are told, are greatly dis 
turbed at the line which their Emperor seems to 
them to be taking. Years, they allege, are not making 
him more staid. He shows symptoms of elation at the 
success he has attained, grows more and more wilful as 
well as hurried in his action, and more and more resents 
opposition, especially from below. They regret the loss of 
Count Caprivi’s influence, which was always exerted in 
favour of moderation, and detect in their Emperor a new 
readiness to listen to too many kinds of conflicting advice. 
They murmur disconsolately about his Majesty’s health, 
and are inclined to anticipate, from his no doubt hasty 
utterances, the growth of a discontent which even the 
Monarchy may feel. These, of course, are matters for 
Germans to consider exclusively, but Englishmen looking 
on without the prejudice always created in a personal 
Monarchy by the scores of unverified stories which float 
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about in society, must still consider some of the Emperor’s 
cent action a little unwise. He probably did not order, 
but he could have stopped, the foolish attempt of the 
Public Prosecutor to punish the Socialist Members of the 
Reichstag for keeping their seats when cheers for the 
Emperor were ca ed for by the President. We quite 
admit that Socialists, like all other parties, ought to be 
pound by the etiquette of the House they consent to sit 
in, and that to take the oath of allegiance to a Sovereign, 
and refuse to him the ordinary and conventional marks of 
respect, is an absurdity as well as a gross exhibition of 
manners. We also admit that in a country where a 
personal slight is considered an imperative reason for a duel, 
the person of the Sovereign must be protected from insult by 
yeasonably rigid laws. But to punish boorishness as treason 
is grossly oppressive, and to treat abstinence from applause 
as insult, is an effort to punish thought, which even 
Inquisitors found it expedient to avoid. The Public 
Prosecutor might as well indict every one who stays at 
home when the Emperor passes, out of suspicion that he 
intended to avoid the necessary raising of his hat. We 
do not care much about the “ privilege” which Members 
plead, because, as a matter of fact, it is never claimed 
against the Sovereign, who, in the German as in the 
English Parliament, is exempt from criticism; but the 
rosecution offends against the most elementary principles 
of freedom. A man, as well as a Member, is allowed to 
think disapproval even of a King, and sitting still when 
the King is mentioned, is too like thinking to be a fitting 
basis for a criminal proseeution. The Emperor himself 
sees this in a way, for he is careful to say that the insult 
offered is not to him, but to the Constitution; but 
though the Constitution is monarchical, it does not pro- 
vide that the Emperor’s name shall always be received 
with cheers. 

Let us hope that the prosecution will be abandoned, or 
at least reduced to a formal proceeding, all penalties, if 
any are inflicted, being at once remitted by the Emperor, 
but the new repressive laws cannot be treated as formalities. 
Should they be passed, the freedom of speech and writing 
in Germany will be most seriously abridged. Under the 
india-rubber clause, as it is called, any person who in 
speech or in print, when sober or when drunk, when 
inciting a mob or when arguing in a political or literary 
club, condemns monarchy, marriage, the family, or the in- 
stitution of property, is liable to be haled before a Magis- 
trate and punished as if he had committed a criminal act. 
The Magistrate, or in graver cases the Judge, is left to 
decide whether he has broken the law, and what is the 
penalty which ought to be inflicted. German policemen 
are rigid, German Magistrates are all opposed to viewy 
ideas, the defence that the accused was only expressing 
abstract ideas, or, at worst, only swearing at large, will 
certainly not be accepted, and it really comes to this. 
Every Socialist who expresses any of his special ideas 
is liable to be imprisoned. No Republican can defend a 
Republic as in the abstract superior to Monarchy. 
Nobody can discuss any organisation of society not based 
on marriage, and nobody may argue that children ought 
to be independent of parents, or parents of children. A 
German Mrs. Mona Caird would be placed in durance at 
once, and with her any girl of nineteen who happens to 
feel and to express the ideas of those who defend the 
“ Revolt of the Daughters ;” Mrs, F. Harrison would escape 
unless the prosecuting counsel were very clever, and 
the Magistrate very pig-headed, but poor Mrs. Crackan- 
thorpe would not have a chance. As for the corre- 
spondents who a year or two ago filled the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph with their wailings, at least one- 
fifth of them would be taken up, and would be hopelessly 
unable to make a defence, much less to get the defence 
accepted. As for attacks on property, the editor of the 
Daily Chronicle would be convicted at once; and we 
could name at least a dozen clergymen who would, if 
indicted under the law, be reduced to the simple alterna- 
tives of pleading guilty, or committing what would be at 
the very least moral perjury. That is the very folly of re- 
pression. Upon every one of the subjects named, we sym- 
pathise more or less with conservative thinkers; and as 
regards every one, we question whether discussion, as at 
present conducted, does not do more harm than good; but 
the cure for rash or evil ideas is not to be found in penal 
laws. If there is to be no discussion upon social questions 
of importance, what is the use of discussion of any kind, 





and especially of discussion on the most important subject: 
of all,—the ultimate truth in matters of religion. Ta 
allow a man to deny God, as every German is allowed, 
and then imprison him for denying the sanctity of the 
Kingship, to permit him to blaspheme the moral law 
and make him a convict for swearing at the laws of 
property, seems to us the very reductio ad absurdum 
of repressive legislation. One would have thought that 
German lawyers, of all mankind, would be aware that the 
persecution of mere opinion, unless indeed it eauctions 
capital punishment, never succeeds, and that it often fails 
even when that monstrous penalty is exacted without 
scruple. It was while the Terror made it death to write 
or talk in praise of any but Republican opinions, that the 
horror of Republicanism grew into a mania, and the way. 
was prepared for the most perfect and most scientific of 
all despotisms. Men will talk to each other, let the laws 
be as cruel as they please; and the only result of com- 
pelling them to talk in secret, is that they never fully 
hear the defence for the other side. It was under Prince 
Bismarck’s laws that German Socialism grew to its present 
height; and the only land where the majority actively 
detests and even persecutes it is America, where any man 
may say or write the thing he will. 


The most extraordinary feature about this proposal is 
its opposition to German ways of action. For a hundred 
years, at least, the German people have shown the 
greatest submissiveness in action, and the greatest 
desire to maintain perfect freedom of thought. They 
have established a ruthless conscription, a rigid police, 
and a system of government under which every man 
does through life exactly as he is bid; but their 
literature has been free to license, their orators have 
been singularly outspoken, not to say violent, and their 
discussions in all places where men meet together have 
been bitter beyond English or American precedent. They 
have let their rulers act, but have claimed full liberty to 
think, to write in books, and to discuss in words. The 
proposal now before the Legislature puts an end to this 
freedom, and we have the greatest difficulty in believing 
that it will be accepted, or that, if accepted, the Govern- 
ments will venture to use the new powers it confers. Cer- 
tainly, if they do, they will deepen to a dangerous degree the 
cleavage already existing between the masses and their 
superiors in station. The former will never believe that 
the latter have been silenced ; and will witness a series of 
trials and consequent punishments, with the feeling that 
these are caste-penalties inflicted upon them because they are 
low down in the world. That isa very dangerous feeling to. 
excite in a Continental country where equality before the 
law is more valued than the immunity from police 
orders which we English love, and where every map 
either is, or has been, a soldier trained to arms. That 
incitement to crime should be punished is a defensible 
doctrine, though it is usually wiser to wait to see 
if the incitement catches hold; but the teaching of 
false opinions, the opinion, for instance, that “ property 
is theft,” is not incitement to crime. The German 
Government is obviously confusing the two offences, 
and in so doing, is, in our judgment, taking a retro- 
grade step in civilisation. The Papal Government is 
the only one which, on its own theory of its ends, had 
a right to adopt such legislation, and the Papal Govern- 
ment neither succeeded in making itself endurable nor 
in suppressing the opinions against which it waged such. 
unrelenting war. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LATEST PHASE. 


ORD ROSEBERY is a political Proteus. He takes - 
so many forms that it is almost impossible to identify 

him with any one of them. At Devonport he professed 
himself so well satisfied with things as they are, that he 
hardly appeared to desire any change in them at all. And 
though he declared that almost all the wealth, almost al 
the public opinion, almost all the educated judgment of 
this community was aguinst him, yet, so long as that did. 
not result in turning the full tide of democratic passion 
against his Government, he was more than content, ke 
was almost elate. He asked his friends how the by- 
elections of 1894 compare with the by-elections of 1886, 
and insisted that the new Government is losing ground 
much less rapidly now than Lord Salisbury’s Govern— 
ment lost ground after the great triumph of 1886. He:- 
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‘aims, i¢ would seem, at nothing more than to show that 
he and his democratic Administration are following slowly 
in the track which Lord Salisbury and the Unionists trod 
during the six years’ Parliament of 1886-1892. Well, 
suppose that very modest ambition of his be crowned 
with saccess. Still, is he not aware that it is one thing 
‘to lose ground on a majority of 117, as he terms it, and 
quite another thing to lose ground on a majority of 40; 
and again, that it is one thing to lose ground on a Con- 
Servative policy which involves no sort of necessity for 
a melodramatic exhibition of public feeling, and quite 
another thing to lose ground on a policy of constitu- 
tional revolution which can only be carried by such a rush 
of feeling as to render resistance simply impossible? Lord 
Rosebery, at Glasgow, conjured his party to raise the wind 
to a perfect tempest of feeling in his own favour, and now 
at Devonport professes himself delighted that he has not 
excited the party of his opponents into a perfect tempest 
-of enthusiasm against him. Surely there is a vast 
difference between these two achievements. What he de- 
manded at Preston and Glasgow, was such a manifestation 
of public feeling in his favour, that he should be able to 
strike terror into the House of Lords. What he is humble 
enough to be satisfied with now, is such a moderation in 
the drift of opinion against him that he may honestly 
say, ‘Well, at least, I am not losing ground half so 
rapidly as you did seven years ago.’ No, perhaps not; 
but if he is losing ground decidedly on a majority of 40, 
when he wanted a majority of at least 140, to overbear 
the Lords, the game he is playing is virtually up. You 
may tack fairly well with a head-wind against you, if you 
do not want to go either fast or far. But to find your- 
self beating up against a head-wind when you had asked 
for a favouring gale that would sweep everything before 
you, is more than disappointing,—it is disastrous. Lord 
Rosebery called upon the people to rise in their wrath, 
and dash the aristocratic veto into the sea. The people, 
instead of responding, say in so many words, “ We shall 
do nothing of the kind;” and Lord Rosebery, looking on, 
lifts up his hands in pleased astonishment that there is 
no upheaval against him, such as to annihilate his Govern- 
ment. That is almost pathetically modest; but then 
pathetic modesty does not work revolutions. 


Again, Lord Rosebery appears to confound an inveterate 
dislike to being ruled by the House of Commons alone, 
with a positive wish to be ruled by the House of Lords 
alone, and does not seem to see that the one is a con- 
servative feeling, the other even more revolutionary 
than that which he himself endeavoured to excite. He 
wants his audience to think that those who approve of 
what the Forfarshire and Brigg constituencies have 
voted, desire to supersede the House of Commons by the 
House of Lords. But that is a kind of moral confusion 
which would be most unworthy of Lord Rosebery, if it 
were not quite involuntary. He is in so irritable a state 
of mind that he cannot see the difference between dis- 
approving a revolution in one direction, and approving 
a revolution in the other. Those who strongly object to 
turning head over heels are not likely to feel a passionate 
craving to turn heels over head. Yet Lord Rosebery 
gravely assumes that if they do not choose to abolish 
straight off the veto of the Peers, they must wish to 
abolish both the initiative and the veto of the Commons. 
No conception of true Conservatism could be more 
comically wide of the mark. Yet here is Lord Rosebery’s 
peroration :— 

“The issue at the next Election will simply be this,—Will you 
be governed by the House of Lords, or will you be governed by 
yourselves? So long as the House of Lords has an equal and a 
concurrent right of legislation with the House of Commons, so 
long will the House of Lords, as a permanent body and an un- 
changeable body, and a body subject only to the common doom 
of mortality, exercise an undue control over the House of 
Commons, which is an elected, a changeable, and transient 
body. We ask you this simple question,—Will you govern 
yourselves, or will you let the House of Lords govern you? 
if you wish the last, if you wish the House of Lords to govern you, 
if you dread and distrust those whom you elect y.€rselves, if you 
prefer to them those with whom you have no relations, and with 
whom you are in no sort of touch, if you believe that the Peers 
‘have been not merely so wise in themselves, but so marvellously 
and powerfully wise that they are able to inspire their de- 
seendants for all time with wisdom sufficieat to govern yon and 
your descendants, then you will vote with Brigg and with Forfar, 
and you will maintain that condition of things. But if you do 
that, you will not merely oust Liberals and the Liberal Govern- 
sent for six or seven years, and put the Tories and the Tory 


Government in their place for that spa ime,— 
in the history of the Seated, is but = stmall mation; hentia 
confirm and stereotype by that action the indefensible privileg . 
of the House of Lords. You will give them, if you do that — 
their present lease of life and of power, but a new lease of ie 
and of power, and, as their present lease has lasted for six 
hundred or seven hundred years, a new lease of such life ig not a 
thing to be lightly given. That, after all, is a matter for sees 
and not for me. I have no voice, I have no vote, in this election, 
but if I had a hundred voices and a hundred votes, I would give 
them without doubt, without stint, without hesitation, to free 
the votes and the voice of the people of Great Britain from this 
indefensible and intolerable control.” 

Could even excess of modesty produce a greater confusion 
of ideas than this? Lord Rosebery might as well assume 
that anybody who refused to leave home to go in one 
direction, must virtually be eager to leave home to go in 
the opposite direction. It is the stay-at-home feelin 
which is at the root of most Conservatism, not hostility to 
that particular kind of move which your antagonists presg 
upon you. 

But the most extraordinary of all the illusions which 
pervade Lord Rosebery’s speech, seems to us his notion 
that if the House of Lords is left where it is, if no change 
is to be made in its composition, if nothing is to be done 
with it except depriving it of its legislative powers, that 
would be a little matter on which the voice of the House 
of Lords itself need not be heard. He makes a good 
deal of this. There is no question at all, he says, of a 

teform of the Lords. The Lords are not going to be 
touched. There is no question of the value and functions 
of a Second Chamber,—that is a remote and abstract 
question with which the Government need not concern 
themselves. All they intend to do, is to get rid of the 
legislative interference of the Lords in the Bills passed 
by the Commons. Well, how are they going to manage 
that without asking the Lords for their assent to the 
Bill which takes that power of interfering from them? 
Why is the assent of the Lords less necessary for a 
measure depriving them of their veto on all Bills sent 
up from the Commons, than it is for a formal change in 
the constitution of the Upper House, or the substitution 
of a new and representative House in place of the present 
House of Peers? We cannot conceive what difference it 
makes whether the House of Peers is to be itself abolished, 
or only to be deprived of its chief function. Supposing 
the Sovereign were to be deprived of her right of selecting 
the Prime Minister or dismissing him, or interfering in 
any way with his counsels and acts, could that be done 
without her consent any more easily than she could be 
deposed and a Republic substituted without her consent? 
Either process might be effected by the use of violence of 
course, just as the abolition of the House of Lords might 
be; but neither of them could be constitutionally effected 
without getting her to give her assent to a Bill passed by 
the other two legislative authorities. Yet Lord Rosebery 
mysteriously intimates that it will be comparatively a far 
less difficult thing to deprive the House of Lords of its 
greatest constitutional right, than it would be to abolish 
it out of hand? Why? Neither revolution can be con- 
stitutionally carried without getting the assent of the 
Lords, and either change might possibly be wnconstitu- 
tionally carried by threats and violent demonstrations in 
the streets. What can be the meaning of this broad dis- 
tinction between effecting a great change in one way and 
effecting it equally completely in another? To ordinary 
minds the only substantial question is that between a 
violent revolution and a constitutional change. [If it is 
to be a violent revolution, there is no doubt that it 
might be carried if the people could be sufficiently excited 
against the Constitution as it now stands, to render it 
dangerous for the Executive to resist a great change. 
If it is not to be a violent revolution,—and there can 
be none without some vast change in public opinion,— 
then, the Lords’ assent, must in some way be gained 
either by the threat of a great creation of Peers, or 
by persuading them that they would be wise gracefully 
to yield the point. But whatever the procedure, any 
sort of action which would abolish the veto, would 
also abolish the House itself. Lord Rosebery is making 
a distinction without a difference when he is so anxious 
to impress on the country that he is only going to 
reduce the House of Lords to impotence, not to abolish 
or reconstruct it. He does not need more steam to 
produce the latter effect than he does to produce 





the former. Indeed, we imagine he would require less 
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Many of the Lords who would blankly refuse to be 

any with paralysis, would not be at all sorry to be 
rowed to enter the House of Commons, and there 

ake a manly fight for their Conservative principles. 
0 ortunism never took a less dignified or less impressive 
oa than it does in the mouth of the political Proteus 


of the Administration. 





THE ARMENIAN CLAIM ON EUROPE. 


E do not quite understand the sort of hesitation 
W expressed by some of our contemporaries as to 
the right of the British Government, or any other 
Goverzment in Europe, to interfere for the protection 
of the Armenians. That right rests not only upon 

sitive treaty recognised and quoted by the oppres- 
sing Power, but upon a claim much broader and, to our 

minds, more definite even than that. Europe now arro- 

tes to herself a distinct right to interfere in the affairs 
of Asia, and to distribute Africa as she pleases upon the 

round of her own superior civilisation. She dictates 
internal reforms to the Ottomans, and compels them to 
surrender provinces now to the Greeks (Thessaly), and 
then to insurgent Slavs (Bulgaria), again to Austrians 
(Bosnia), and yet again to Great Britain (Cyprus), 
because such reforms and such cessions are for the 
general benefit of mankind. It is not by conquest but 
by a uropean mandate that we are now administering 
the Valley of the Nile. Europe compels the Japanese 
to abandon their isolation, to open their ports, and to 
enter against their will into the general comity of 
mankind. She coerces the Chinese into trade they do 
not seek or wish, divides the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and gives her sanction to annexations 
like those of Russia, Great Britain, and France as if 
she were, as regards the distribution of power, the 
rightful mistress of the world. As regards Africa, she 
acts with even more imperial authority; and at this 
moment over half the surface of that Continent those 
who decide the fate of her peoples can plead no title, not 
even conquest, except the fiat of civilisation as repre- 
sented by the greater Powers who sometimes, without 
even signing treaties, have assented to huge redistribu- 
tions of African territory and population. It is vain to 
deny that in these great operations Europe has sought 
her own advantage as well as that of mankind; or 
that if one consideration is disregarded, they constitute 
in the aggregate a huge dacoity. This consideration is 
the protection of the peoples affected by our acts, their 
immunity from gross oppressions, the securing to them 
of the right to live, and progress, free from any violence 
which Europe has not explicitly allowed. We ought to 
secure more than that; but not to secure that, is to 
forfeit all moral claim to the position we have acquired. 
If, for example, Europe permits the savages of the 
Soudan to lay waste Egypt, or the Ottomans to massacre 
the Armenians, or Russia to slaughter out the Tartars, 
or the Japanese to make China suffer more misery than is 
probably for her own good in waking her from her torpor, 
she gives up, as it seems to us, the moral basis of her 
general right to rule. That Europe has not yet formulated 
her authority, or arranged for its legal exercise through a 
defined agency, has little or nothing to do with the matter. 
It is certain that her consent, tacit or expressed, is essen- 
tial to every great change made in the two subordinate 
Continents; it is certain that this consent is given, or 
withheld, in part on considerations of European advantage ; 
and it is certain, therefore, that an obligation is created to 
give, in return, the largest possible measure of protection 
against miseries arising from external violence. We cannot 
imagine where the answer to this proposition is, or can be, 
and regard the statement that we have no right of inter- 
ference to protect the oppressed, as directly contrary to 
the visible fact that, whenever it suits our policy or our 
commercial interests, we do unhesitatingly interfere. The 
claim to put Egypt straight for the benefit of Europe, 
involves to our minds the obligation to put Armenia 
straight for the benefit of Armenians. 

We are perfectly aware that the principle thus broadly 
stated, must be applied under strict limitations both 
from common-sense and from general good policy. 

urope is as yet unfederated, even for action in Asia 
and Africa; and is not bound on behalf of anybody to 
break her own sword in her hand, or terminate her power 





of future beneficial action, If she cannot, for example, 
put an end to a great oppression without a great 
European war, her obligation ceases, just as the obliga- 
tion of a civil Court would cease if its officers were resisted? 
by superior military force, or if it could act only by 
voking a civil war. Nor, we conceive, is Europe bound to 
interfere if its interference would produce a convulsion 
involving greater misery than the misery it was intended 
to relieve. That would be the case, for example, or might 
be the case, if we demanded resolutely that throughout 
the Mussulman world the status of slavery should 
abruptly cease. The statesmen of Europe must con- 
sider the consequences of their decrees just as carefully 
as Judges consider the effects of their orders in a suit, 
and with as much precaution to prevent injustice to 
third parties flowing from them. But when, without 
such evil consequences, the protection to the oppressed 
can be given, then we hold we are bound by an obligation 
which is not based on contracts, though it is greatly 
strengthened by them, to afford the protection even 
though it requires an exercise of force. There was 
just such a case created by te atrocities in Bulgaria ; 
there is just such a case crea‘ed by the atrocities in 
Armenia. All the Powers shoull insist on punishment 
for the past and security for the future; and if any of 
them shrink back from the enterprise, the remainder who 
are willing to act should unhesitatingly go forward. 
There is no danger of European war from their action ;. 
there is no risk of a convulsion producing misery greater 
than that we relieve, and the obligation therefore on the 
two Powers which acknowledge it, will, when once the 
alleged facts are established as true, be immediate and 
complete. 


But we shall be told that the Russian Government, ever 
if it professes disinterestedness and willingness to keep step 
with ourselves, is in reality only anxious now, as always, 
to acquire another and fertile province. Well, we meet 
that difficulty honestly and face to face. We are more. 
willing that Russia should acquire a certain accession of 
strength than that the domination of the Turks over 
Christian populations should continue. That domination is 
of necessity so evil, that in suffering it to continue when 
we have the opportunity of bringing it to a close, we 
surrender our moral right ever to interfere in the Ottoman 
Empire for our own advantage. We have, if we desert 
the Armenians, no rightful business in Egypt. As a 
matter of fact, however, we do not when demanding 
that Armenia shall be made a Principality increase 
the chance that Armenians will fall under Russian. 
domination. The moment the Principality is organised, 
national feeling will wake up, the Armenians will resist 
absorption as the little States of the Balkan have resisted: 
it, and the Ottomans, for their own sake, will be com- 
pelled to aid in that resistance. The Principality, well 
armed, and with an Ottoman Army as its ally, will 
be infinitely more likely to remain independent than 
Armenia is now, when Russia could with a word summon 
its Christian inhabitants to aid her arms by insurree- 
tion. We all know what happened in Bulgaria. That 
Principality was enfranchised by an effort of Russia sanc- 
tioned and controlled by Europe, and is now the strongest 
bulwark of the Ottoman Empire, the spear-head, as it 
were, of the Ottoman Army of defence. Nothing ean 
be conceived better for Europe than the situation as it 
exists; and five millions of Christians who were subject 
to unendurable tyranny, a tyranny which not only justified 
insurrection but made submission shameful, are now as- 
contented and progressive a population as any in Eastern 
Europe. That there is a risk to be run we fully admit, 
just as there is a risk caused by the attitude of Russia. 
towards Bulgaria; but the risk is less and not greater 
than that involved in the present condition of affairs, 
which is rapidly tending to this result. Some day, and 
that soon, the Russian people will be unable to bear any 
longer the cry of men whom they regard as co-religionists, . 
they will signify that iceling to the Czar, and Armenia 
will be snatched from Turkey by Russia with the eon- 
sent of her people, but avowedly as ceded we pret 
No Power in the world, except Great Britain, wouk’ 
be even inclined to interfere, and no Government of 
Great Britain could or would for so evil a cause enter 
on a great war. Parliament would not vote it, and 
at least half the popu’ation would regard themselves 
as morally disgraced by support»g it. If the twe 








‘reconciliation easier. 


cleprived of his ecclesiastical charge. 
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Powers act together and guarantee a moderate tribute, 
Armenia can be enfranchised without a war; and if Russia, 
dreading the rise of an independent Armenia, refuses to 
act, our duty will be to apply the physical pressure which 
liberated Thessaly without a single shot being fired. The 
Gesire of all Arabs to be free of the Sultan is as strong 
now as it was when Mr. Gladstone, who, when strongly 
moved, in foreign politics has a depth of insight, used that 
dever to secure the Sultan’s submission. The Admiralty 
knows the road to Besica Bay, and what would follow the 
second appearance of a squadron there. 





THE POPE AND THE UNIATES. 


ti Leo XIII. were fifty instead of eight-four, he might 
hope to change the face of Christendom. His zeal, 
his faith, his persistent pursuit of unity could hardly fail 
to leave their mark upon events. Even in the sixteen 
years of his pontificate, he has achieved more than it 
seemed possible for a Pope to compass. He has made 
peace with the French Republic and the Russian Czar; 
and if he has not effected a reconciliation with the 
‘Kingdom of Italy, it is because he has satisfied himself 
that to do so would be premature and inexpedient. He 
jaas, in a large measure, the imagination without which 
uo great object is ever attained. What to less hopeful 
souls seems like a dream is to him a present reality. 
He looks out over the world, and he is not in the least 
daunted by the weary spectacle that meets his gaze. 
le sees dissension and schism all around him, but 
he sets to work to bring unity out of confusion 
as cheerfully as though his object were already half 
attained. His eyes are turned at one and the same time 
ea England, on the East, and on the United States. To 
each in turn he holds out an invitation to come back to 
his fold; for each in turn he does his utmost to make 
If reunion were purely a question 
of temper, we should set the greatest possible store by 
his efforts. But though a soft answer may turn away 
wrath, it is powerless to generate conviction. What 
stands between the Pope and those whom he addresses is 
eifference of belief. What to one is a self-evident truth 
is to the other a contradiction of history. The conception 
of Chureh authority which underlies the Papal appeals, is 
radically different from that which commends itself to 
the Orthodox Eastern, to the Anglican, or to the Pro- 
<estant. The Pope hardly understands, however, that 


‘before any of these can come as suppliants to his feet they 


must be sure of something more than a kindly welcome. 
They must have undergone an intellectual conversion. 
They must have been convinced by Papal arguments, 
not merely conciliated by Papal kindness. 

But besides these efforts to bring men back to the 


‘communion of Rome, the Pope has made others which 


involve a marked change in Papal policy. For a long 
<ime back the main object of the Holy See has been 
centralisation and uniformity. Everything has been 
drawn to Rome, there to be investigated and there de- 
<ided. The differences of custom which embody and 
symbolise the aspects of Christianity iu various countries 
hive been regarded with little interest and less favour. If 
te Vatican could have had its way, it would probably have 
made the Roman Liturgy and the Roman ritual universal. 
That it has not attempted this in the Uniate Churches 
vf the East has perhaps been due rather to a sense 
of the impossibility of the task than to any unwilling- 
mess to attempt it. By the Letter Apostolic which has 
just been published, Leo XIII. takes the ancient customs 
of the East under his special protection. It is of the 
first importance to the work of reconciling the Eastern 
Churches not in communion with Rome, to maintain un- 
changed the peculiar customs of the Eastern Churches 
which are in communion with Rome. Their origin is so 
ancient and illustrious, that the preservation of their 
special rites is in itself a striking proof of the Catholicity 
of the Church. The Oriental rite is now placed within 
its own sphere, on a level with the Latin rite. It is 
mot to be regarded as a mere variant from the normal 


‘rule, but as itself an original rule of equal antiquity 


and equal dignity. Where there are Latin missionaries 
in Eastern countries, they are in future strictly for- 
hidden to induce avy Oriental to adopt the Latin rite. 
4£ @ missionary disregards this injunction, he is to be 
If an Oriental con- 











gregation has no priest of its own rite, the i : 
longer left free to appoint any priest he likes = = 
give the preference to a priest who can say Mass Pe . 
to the Oriental rite. The want of native priests is ” 
to be made an occasion of imposing Latin usage on those 
to whom it is strange. Even where people have tor, 
long time communicated according to the Latin rite they 
are not to be considered as having permanently ado y 
: : i : pted 
it. They will remain Orientals, and return to their 
own rite as soon as the necessity is past. Especial care 
is to be taken in the case of those Latin Religious Congre 
gations who are occupied in the education of youth. / 
the past many of these Congregations have allowed their 
students to attend Latin services, and this practice has been 
permitted at Rome. But it is to be permitted no longer 
Every such Congregation is ordered to have a resident 
priest of the same rite as the students, and upon this priest 
will devolve the duty of saying Mass, administering Com. 
munion, and giving religious instruction. Moreover, the 
Pope reserves to himself alone the right of opening a new 
school of the Latin rite for either sex. Even when the 
Latin rite has been freely adopted, those who have 
embraced it are left free to return to their original rite. 
and though a woman may follow the rite of her husband 
solong as he is alive, she may return to her own 
rite after her husband’s death. Individuals or com. 
munities who are compelled by lack of Oriental priests to 
embrace the Latin rite, are directed to return to their own 
rite as soon as an Oriental priest is within reach. Farther, 
the Pope undertakes to erect colleges for the education of 
youth at suitable centres throughout the East. For the 
foundation and support of these colleges, Leo XIII. con. 
fidently appeals to Catholic bounty. It is of the utmost 
importance to the spread of religion, that the clergy should 
be native rather than foreign ; and it is to the diffusion of 
a native priesthood that the Pope looks, as the best in- 
ducement to the separated Churches to return to the 
Roman obedience. Nor does Leo XIII. leave any loop-hole 
for those who may wish to disregard this mandate. 
Nothing is to stand in the way of the directions here 
given. The command is not to be criticised or contro- 
verted; it is to be obeyed. No decrees of Councils, 
whether general or provincial, no customs or prescriptions 
sanctioned by the Apostolic See, are to be of any force if 
they run counter to this present Letter. 

The Pope is evidently of opinion that the pretensions ot 
the Latin clergy in the East operate as a serious draw- 
back to the spread of the Uniate Church. That these 
pretensions are very irritating to the Uniate clergy and 
laity, we can easily believe. The Latin clergy are better 
educated and better equipped than their Eastern brethren, 
and they naturally regard themselves as in a special sense 
the representatives and instruments of the Holy See. 
Probably they have little regard for Oriental sensitive- 
ness, and treat their Uniate brethren very much as the 
European usually treats the Asiatic. So far as the 
Pope’s orders are carried out, all this will now be 
at an end. The Oriental rite and the Oriental clergy 
will be at home, and wherever the Latin rite and the 
Latin clergy clash with them, it is the natives, not the 
foreigners, that are to have the preference. It is the more 
remarkable that Leo XIII. should have taken this step 
because those on whom it will bear most heavily are 
likely to be the French missionaries in the East. The 
Latin missionary is usually a Frenchman, and the re- 
ligious zeal of the Frenchman is so curiously mixed with 
patriotism, and supported by a Government which, what- 
ever it may be at home, is orthodoxy itself abroad, that in 
this form the Oriental meets the Latin very often, and 
finds him a very aggressive neighbour. It is far from 
improbable, therefore, that the Latin clergy in the Hast 
will offer a passive resistance to the Pope’s orders, and that 
they will be supported in this by the French Government. 
Leo XIII. is the last man to risk a quarrel, or even 4 
coolness, with the French Government, except for what 
seems to him weighty cause; and we may consequently 
be sure that he builds very great hopes upon this new 
policy. It has little relation to the present, for, in the 
first instance, the increased importance of the Uniate 
Church in the East is only likely to irritate the Orthodox 
Church. It is another question, however, whether in the 
long-run the more complete Orientalisation of the Uniate 
Church will not go far to efface the external distinctions 
between it and the Orthodox Church, and so set up 4 
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‘a of individual conversions which may in 
‘me dispose the Orthodox Church to listen to proposals 
jos At all events, this, we may be sure, is the 
_ with which Leo XIII. has put out this Apostolic 


Letter. 





THE MORALITY OF THE STAGE. 


E have not seen, and shall not see, John-a-Dreams, 
the play at the Haymarket Theatre, about which 
such controversy is raging, and have no right, therefore, 
to pass al opinion either upon its merits orits faults. We 
have, however, studied the multitude of letters and speeches 
about it published in the Times, and feel confident that 
on the main questions at issue, the public is being led 
astray. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, for example, throughout his 
letters, and Mr. Hall Caine, in his speech to the Actors’ 
Benevolent Society on Wednesday, both imply or assert 
that the responsibility for the morality of the stage 
rests primarily, and indeed almost exclusively, with the 
public. Mr. Hall Caine in particular—the moral 
intention of whose novels we should not presume to 
doubt—is almost brutally definite in stating that side 
of the case. “The first point I would raise,” he 
says, “is that the success of a subject on the stage is a 
substantial proof that it is proper to present it. Before 
a theme can get acceptance, there must be something 
in the public mind to correspond to it and to answer to it. 
In every country known to me, the drama that succeeds is 
the drama that illustrates the temper of the country at the 
moment when it is presented. If there is any moral 
responsibility of subject in drama, it rests first of all with 
the audience, not with the dramatist or the actor.” That 
might be partially, though not wholly, true if the com- 
munity as a whole decided the fate of every drama, but 
notoriously this is not the case. Every theatre, and indeed 
every drama, attracts its own audience, “ draws,” as the 
technical phrase is, its own “ house,” and makes the class 
which enjoys it either better or worse. It would be per- 
fectly possible to pack a house to suffocation night after 
night for a year, through the attraction of a play which 
was positively fetid, and which Mr. Hall Caine, or any 
other advocate of any morality, new or old, would sup- 
press through the agency of the police. The bad go to see 
bad plays, and it is because the circle of badness tends 
always to widen, rather than from fear of any effect on 
the community, that every Government in Europe has 
always, in spite of many resolute efforts on the part of 
dramatists, maintained an imperative censorship of the 
stage. The drama of the Restoration, evil as it was, hardly 
injured the community at large, but it polluted the higher 
society; and when Jeremy Collier struck at it, he earned 
the thanks of the nation and the hostility of most play- 
goers. The responsibility in that case surely rested with 
the dramatists and actors, and not with the “ public ;” 
and so it does now. If Mr. Beerbohm Tree has intro- 
duced, with all the charm of his adroit management, 
an evil play—a point upon which, not having seen it, we 
pronounce no opinion—he has done an evil thing, and 
cannot escape condemnation by pleading that an im- 
mense audience like it. So also the Romans liked the 
Floralia, though they were so well aware of their own 
shame that they suspended the performance because they 
saw Cato the Elder in the house. While the world 
continues a mixed one, full of the good and the bad, 
the half-good and the half-bad, the salacious and 
the pure, the plea is a foolish one; and would, in fact, 
protect any form of literature and any kind of art. 
We can understand its advocacy by excellent people, 
because many excellent people nowadays believe that when 
they have used that magic word the “ public,” they have 
appealed to a power which in the end always judges 
nightly; but men of the world, and successful dramatists 
are usually men of the world, know well that that belief 
18 only a pleasant illusion. The vast majority are, at all 
events, easily made worse than if left to themselves they 
Would be. We fully acknowledge, remember, that the 
Influence of the stage is absurdly exaggerated, that it 
seldom greatly injures, and never greatly improves, a whole 
Community—if it did, what saintly persons actors and 
actresses by this time would be—but we hold that the 
Community has a right to protect that section of it which 
Consists of playgoers. 
It has a special right in England, because in this 
country, owing partly to national character and partly to 





the circumstances of our civilisation, there is on all sexead 
subjects at once great reserve, and a half-moral, half- 
prudish over-consciousness which increases enormonsly, 
the effect of every evil suggestion. It is probable thas 
the Greek and Roman public, in their want of dignified 
reticence, hardly perceived the brutalities of their early, 
drama, and accepted the worst lines of Aristophanes oz 
the broadest “hits” of the writers of Fescennine verse 
as mere jocularities creating a laugh, and there aa 
end,—a state of affairs which existed even in our own. 
country last century among the people who, as Sir Walter: 
Scott relates, read aloud the plays of Aphra Behn, 
and did not hide up the original edition of “ Joe 
Miller.” Our civilisation has altered itself, an@ amid 
enormous gains has lost the power of not perceiving what 
it is better not to perceive. Every allusion is understood} 
every coarseness tells ; and a play which a hundred yeara 
ago would have excited no feeling whatever, or have been. 
considered, as George Barnwell was, highly mora) and 
improving, has now a demoralising effect. That effec? 
is, we need not say, all the worse because we have 
succeeded, like the rest of the people in the Western 
world, in bringing up the girls of each generation 
in a kind of half-light which, be it defensible or 
not in theory, has had a marvellous effect in maiz 
taining a high standard of female purity. There is 
nothing purer in the world than the average English 
maiden, unless it be the matron who trained her; and 
to abolish the whole system which produces them is, 
at all events, a most risky experiment. We do not denp 
that the half-light is a mere expedient of civilisation to 
produce a certain result; and, indeed, when we were 
fighting the battle of the female doctors, we ourselves 
pointed out that for them it must be surrendered ; but an 
expedient which succeeds so wonderfully in a task at once so 
vital and so difficult is not to be abandoned merely to make 
stage-plays a little more piquant to the experienced or the 
blasés. Yet it must be abandoned if the kind of play 
which we understand Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Halt 
Caine to defend can be frequently presented, and made, as 
every successful play is inevitably made, a subject of news= 
paper and family discussion. It is all very well to say, 
what is perfectly true, that no theatre can be kept up for 
girls of fifteen, but the theatre is kept up for women as weld 
as men, and dramatists can treat if they please of the 
great passions of humanity, or tell the tale of Desdemona 
or of Gretchen, without helping to dissipate the atmo-. 
sphere of reserve which reigns in most English homes 
We are not so ignorant of other lands as to believe that, 
without that atmosphere, there must necessarily be cor-- 
ruption; but we know that it is useful here, and would 
not see it disused except for necessity graver than the 
introduction of more variety into one of the arts, or, as we 
should say, into one of the pleasures dependent upoa 
artistic skill, 

One word more, and that a plain and direct one. While 
the subject of adultery, as one of the passions with a pes- 
maneut element of tragedy in it, has always held the 
stage, and could hardly be banished without impairing its 
vitality, we deny that the subject of prostitution ought to 
be made the subject of the dramatist’s art. If he touches 
the dirt he increases it, for he must by the conditions of 
his art refine away its most revolting characteristics. Ut 
is not prudery which will prompt him, it is dramatic 
feeling, and in obeying it he increases the most evil of 
the three tendencies,—the tendency towards lust, the 
tendency towards cruelty, and the tendency towards greed 
with which civilisation, no less than Christianity, has to 
battle. The endlessly quoted saying of Burke that 
“vice loses half its evil in losing all its grossuess,” 18 
an epigrammatic lie, and nothing better. The dramatist 
who makes the prostitute charming, increases the attrac- 
tion of his subject, always too great; and the dramatist 
who makes of her a heroine, or who regards unchastity as a 
“ noble sacrifice,” is helping to increase the number at once 
of her imitators and her lovers. Let the stage keep out 
of that dirty pool at least, which even Shakespeare 
could not make clean, and which in its sordid reality 
has been avoided by the ablest of all our successful 
dramatists. Christ, we shall be told in a score cf 
screaming letters, pardoned the Magdalen; and if the 
tradition is accurate—of which there is no proof—thas 
is perfectly true; but he pardoned the repentant. ‘The 
lads of our era do not pardon, they corrupt; «nd 
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‘the dramatist who tells them that such corruption does 
aot destroy character in their victims, removes the strongest 
ineentive to their self-control, The stage will not ruin 
England; for the moment it grows too corrupt, a fierce re- 
actisn terminates at once its influence and its profits.—Mr. 
Tree probably does not remember, but we do, when to 
visit a theatre was considered immoral, and most theatres 
died of starvation—but the stage can gravely help to 
rutalise a good class of society through one generation. 








THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’. 

E do not pretend to have mastered, or anything like 
mastered, the very fascinating volume of “The Life 

and Letters of Dean Church,” which has just been brought out 
by his daaghter.* That is not the business of a few days but 
eather of weeks, and of weeks not too full of ordinary duties. 
For to some extent Dean Church represents a new type of 
veligious character with which England is not familiar. 
As his son-in-law, the present Dean of Christ Church, 
says in the terse and simple preface in which the out- 
line of Dr. Church’s character is etched with the most 
anaffected modesty, and yet the surest possible hand, 
Dr. Church “had been a disciple, and he had gone 
straight on, holding his own unshaken course, when his 
master had swerved off and left him.” We are not 
quite sure, however, that Dr. Church did go “straight on,” 
or that Dr. Newman “swerved off and left him,” if the 
reference is to the intellectual lines which Dr. Newman had 
traced before the break, and the intellectual lines which Dr. 
Church followed after it. On the contrary, we should say 
that it was Dr. Newman who went straight on those lines as 
they would have been, as the geometrician would use the word, 
“ produced,” from Newman’s teaching between 1838 and 
1843, and Dr. Church who “swerved off” and left them. 
No doubt there was another sense, and it is that other 
sense to which Dr. Paget of course refers, in which the 
disciple went straight on, and the master turned a sharp 
sorner; but that sense was not so much the intellectual 
sense in which we should use the word “ straightness,” as the 
yense in which we use it rather of those tendencies of 
sharacter which were embedded deep in the instinct and 
judgment that invented the device of a via media between 
she Roman and the English Church, rather than in the 
doctrine and principle of the advocate of a dogmatic theology 
as interpreted by an authoritative Church. If Cardinal 
Newman’s craving for a final guide in relation to dogma 
«vere the leading clue to his thought, then it was the 
“straight” course which led him to the infallible Church 
and the Cardinal’s hat. If it were the craving for a 
via media between the general character of intellectual 
sbedience and ascetic humility as inculcated by Roman 
Catholic teachers, and a modest exercise of private judgment 
as practised by the great Anglican divines, which was the 
leading clue to Newman’s school of thought, then it was the 
lisciple who went straight on and the master who swerved 
off. The simple truth is that there were in the teaching of 
the High Church Movement of 1833, two inconsistent ten- 
dencies which could not but have somehow come to a rupture. 
The one was the doctrine that you must have an ultimately 
infallible and dogmatic authority in faith and morals to which 
the conscience was bound to submit. The other was that the 
type of character produced by the Roman teaching had 
insensibly swerved from that of the Apostles no less than had 
thatof the Protestantism which leaned entirely on the right of 
“ privaée Judgment and free inquiry,” and that the problem for 
Anglicanism lay in the attempt to steer midway between the 
twoextremes. Dr. Newman held the former to be the leading 
principle, and he held “straight on” along that line. Dean 
‘Church and the modern Anglicans held the latter to be the lead- 
ing principle, and treated the craving for an infallible dogmatic 
guide as less sound and ultimate than that of the moral recoil 
from the Roman Catholic type of ecclesiasticism on the one 
hand, and from the rationalistic type to which the principles 
Of free inquiry and private judgment lead, on the other. We 
believe that the Dean was right in selecting this as the higher 
¢clue o€ the two. But undoubtedly both clues were contained 
ta the High Church Movement, and while the master followed 
gat one of them, the disciple followed out the other, and the 
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result was the very remarkable character which Dr, P 
has etched so impressively in the preface to Misg Church’s 
delightful volume on the Life and Letters of her father. 

As the Dean of Christ Church truly says, Dr. Church oon. 
ceived and embodied a most original mixture of the character 
of Newman’s disciple with the character of the independent 
thinker. In the Roman Church, it is most common to find the 
two characters more or less distributed between different in. 
dividuals, to have the dogmatic and imperious teacher repre. 
sented in such men as St. Athanasius or St. Jerome or Leo 
the Great or Hildebrand or St. Thomas of Canterbury; and 
the character of the disciple in such men as St. John the 
Apostle or Origen or Gregory Nazianzen. Newman really 
belonged to the latter class. As he himself said of $t, 
Gregory Nazianzen :— 

“Thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule, 
So, gentle one, 
God broke at last the consecrated tool 
Whose work was done ; 
According thee the lot thou loved’st best 
To muse upon times past, to serve, yet be at rest,” # 
But because Newman really belonged to the type of the 
disciple, he followed the clue which made the craving for an 
authoritative and dogmatic Church the leading clue, till it 
landed him in that great ecclesiastical organisation which he 
had at first eagerly repudiated. 

Dean Church took a different line. As Dr. Paget finely 
says :—“ Newman’s secession hastened his development.” 
“It gave to the independence of his mind a distinctive 
beauty. For independence, admirable as it is, is apt to be 
somewhat unconciliatory and uninviting; apt to discourage 
the approach of kindness, by showing too plainly the 
strength, if not the pride of self-sufficiency. In him it 
was refined and chastened by an undertone of pathos. He 
was detached from many things that entangle men; he 
seemed ready to detach himself from more; and with him 
peculiarly one felt how the stronghold of a true man’s life is 
not near the frontier, but somewhere far away, remote and 
lonely and aloft. But that great experience of disappoint. 
ment which had pressed forward the work of his detachment, 
the realisation of his independence, was felt in the result; 
felt through a certain quiet and simple gravity verging 
towards sadness, and guarding independence from all touch 
of hardness, or ungentleness, or indifference, or pride. It 
was in his courage of decision that the robust unhampered 
energy of an independent mind declared itself most plainly.” 
Nothing could be more truly put. It was most true of Dr, 
Church that the “stronghold” of his life was “not near the 
frontier, but somewhere far away, remote and lonely and 
aloft.” Nothing could verify this account of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s character better than the beautiful passage in one 
of the very last letters he ever wrote to Dr. Paget, quoted by 
him at the close of the preface, in which Dr. Church described 
and condemned the unreal panegyrics in which people in- 
dulge on the dead. It reads to us not unlike a fragment of 
one of Plato’s imaginative myths in the Republic. “T often 
have had a kind of waking dream,” he wrote to Dr. Paget. 
“ Up one road, the image of a man decked and adorned as if for 
a triumph, carried up by rejoicing and exulting friends, who 
praise his goodness and achievements ; and, on the other road, 
turned back to back to it, there is the very man himself, in 
sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded not by friends but 
by ministers of justice, and going on, while his friends 
are exulting, to his certain and perhaps awful judgment. 
That vision rises when I hear not just and conscientious 
endeavours to make out a man’s character, but when I 
hear the loose things that are said,—often in kindness and 
love,—of those beyond the grave.” That shows how deeply 
Dean Church was imbued with the finer ethical spirit of 
the great classical writers. Yet he was, as Dr. Paget 
tells us, full of insight into the spirit of modern science, 
as well as one of the most graphic and sagacious of that 
wide-minded school of historical critics who have sprung 
up in not inconsiderable numbers in England during 
the last half-century. In every respect he showed that 
detachment and independence of nature on which Dr. Paget 
insists as his chief characteristic, a detachment and inde 
pendence which made it well-nigh impossible for him, in spite 
of his profound affection and veneration for Dr. Newman, to 
take that plunge into the new polity, as well as the new 








* Lyra Apostolica on St. Gregory. 
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moral atmosphere of religious thought, which hearty Roman 
Catholicism involves. In spite of his profound humility as 
a man, Dr. Church was too great a scholar, too modern a 
thinker, and too accurate a historian to submit to a Church 
jn which so many complex problems, which are unsolved and 
‘soluble problems to the present generation, are more or 
Jess prejudged. What we regret most deeply in him is 
that his studies did not lead him to master the great 
questions bearing on the inspiration of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. No guide so wise, so sober, so full of 
a delicate critical insight into the niceties of the great 
questions essential to the determination of the meaning of the 
word “inspired,” could well have been found. His letter to 
Dr. Liddon, written in the very last year of his life, shows how 
completely he had grasped the character of the problem with 
which the Anglican Church of the present day is bound, at 
its peril, to deal; but unfortunately his studies had not 
qualified him to attack it. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
HAT is the true romance of history? A writer whose 
book* is published this week, seems to think it consists 
mainly in the lives of a few adventurous men, of whom only 
one (Masaniello) can be classed among history-makers at all, 
while the remainder are either, like Marino Faliero, only 
romantic personages, or like Vidocq the thief-taker and 
Casanova the blackguard, are persons about whom romances 
have been written. Other writers, again, with a more acute 
sense of the dignity of history, have found its romance in its 
dramatic scenes, and dwell lovingly on incidents like the 
death of Marius; the Triumph in which Caractacus played a 
part; the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots; or the trial 
of Marie Antoinette,—all subjects, no doubt, well fitted 
for the painter or the dramatist who seeks sudden effects 
from magnificently coloured contrasts. Gibbon found, we 
think, a romance which delighted him in splendid or lurid 
events, the sack of Rome or the fall of Constantinople, 
and Macaulay, whenever he let himself go, in the careers 
of individuals like Clive, or Pitt, or Frederick the Great, or, 
before all others, the Earl of Peterborough. For ourselves, 
we cannot but think that we should seek romance rather 
in those beginnings of things which have had mighty 
endings, beginnings which, it often may be, we can only 
imagine and not describe. I£ we had, for instance, histories 
instead of painful guessings to bring before us those early 
movements of the White Race, when, three times it would seem 
in succession, they, spurred by some unendaurable famine or 
some governing idea, or some mighty leader, rose from their 
ancient seats to wander forth to the conquest of the unknown 
world, and so made, first the Mongol, then the Indian, and 
then the European, what true romances we should have before 
us! Whether the early Whites rose to their work, as we 
believe with the older thinkers on the subject, from the 
great sloping prairies which roll down northwards from the 
Hindoo Koosh to the Arctic Sea, or, as some modern inquirers 
think, from the over-crowded and infertile valleys of Scandi- 
navia and Northern Russia, the fate of the world must have 
hung on the decisions of a few men, not one of whom can 
have known on what he was deciding. Did the tribes swarm 
out to make history under some irresistible pressure which 
hardly left them freedom of the will, or did they obey some 
leader who had insight greater than theirs, vast ambition, 
and the callousness which cared not for human suffering, 
if only his hardly developed yet magnificent purpose might 
be attained? Hither account may be the true one, for 
When, ages after the last rush occurred, and the “bar- 
s” submerged Rome, their mareh of centuries seems 
to have been inspired by no single man’s thought, but to 


have been driven on by Providence or some blind force— 


Pressure from the eastward, historians say—which urged 
them ever south till they were stopped by the endless multi- 
tudes or the pathless forests of Asia and Central Africa. 
And yet the leader may, in the very earliest rising, have been 
there, for when ages later still the Mongol outpouring from 
Northern Asia began, the tribes found a chieftain in J enghiz 
Khan, and though they ultimately ruled from the Baltic to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, from the mouth of the Obi to Travancore, 
they still left dreams which must have haunted the brain of 


* The Romance of History. London: George Newnes 








that wonderfal ancestor of Princes, more than half unfaliiedt 
He meant to have ruled all. Surely in these early uphesvale 
of mankind thereis true romance. Thereis true romance, alsa, 
grand romance, as Livy must have felt, when he invexted, or 
coloured, or it may be only repeated, his legends of the found- 
ing of Rome, the little city of sternly disciplined briganda, 
who so soon awoke to their marvellous destiny, and seb tham- 
selves unflinchingly to the conquest of what they believed tp 
be “the world.” And there was romanee, too,.in that sange 
pause when Hadrian, by arresting further conquest, changed 
the history of mankind. His only idea was te make 
Rome safer; but suppose he had been an Alexander, bad 
reconciled the “German” tribes to service in the Bomen 
legions, and had bidden her, safe on her northern fromt3ers, 
maintain the principles of her polity until the world, the reed 
world, lay at her feet. A successor might have been told by 
some brigand from the farthest East of a world across. 
Behring Straits, as Ivan the Terrible was told of a weald. 
beyond the Ural, and might have stretched the sway ef Rome 
even over the Continent of America. Or can men eves thimk 
of anything more romantic in history than that strange 
flash like a gleam of light which for a few generations 
illumined the brains of a few Hellenic soldiers, sailozs, and 
slave-holders—never a million of them in all—and then as 
suddenly as it had blazed out, passed away, yet left a refiee- 
tion which still to this hour illuminates mankind? Pirss m 
thought, in literature, in art, in fighting, and in physical. 
grace, the minute aristocracy which we call “the Greeks” 
passes across the broad disk of history as the lightning passes 
across the clouds in a great storm, revealing yet not increasing: 
the potencies which lie in the human brain. There is mad 
romance such as fiction never dreamed of, in the career of 
Alexander, who dared march with a few thousand Greeks te 
the conquest of Western Asia, and who began m India. 
without knowing where India was, the conquest which from 
the other end we are just completing. There is romance, 
lofty romance, in that short-lived effort of one great man, 
the greatest probably who ever lived, except Alexander, who,. 
ages after its death, strove to renew the Roman Empire, and 
make Europe Christian; more romance and higher yet, in the 
effort of a succession of powerless priests, girt about by a 
disobedient world of warriors, to build above them al} a purely 
mental power before which they should crouch almost like 
slaves, and so become what the Prince of Peace wonld have 
them. It is in these things, could they only be well told, thet 
the true romance of history seems to us to lie. 


Or else it lies in the careers of the few men who have 
succeeded in moulding the inmost thoughts and aspirations 
of mankind. Can man even think of wilder romance than 
the going forth of the poor preacher by the Lake of Galilee 
to tell to the people of a rotting and yet swelling world, that 
their faiths were false, their ideals corrupt, their acte impure, 
and that to be anything they must become meek and lowlp 
and virtuous as children; and so telling his tale, that at thie 
hour the masters and moralisers of the world know of no 
higher justification for an enterprise or a deed than to say 
that it is Christian P What is the romance of any adventurers 
compared with the romance of the Twelve, did we but fally 
know it, who started forth to purify a world of which they 
knew nothing, by ideas which that world held contemptible, 
and who, despised, scourged, or killed, did so sow their seed, 
that to-day their thought is regulating the acts and the laws: 
of the guides of all mankind? Is there no romance im the 
spectacle of the half-naked ascetic sitting under his banyan. 
and giving out to brown men, ignorant as fishes, thoughts 
which to-day form the only antiseptic in the minds of a 
third of the human race; or in the deep cogitations of the- 
epileptic camel-driver who wandered for months among the 
mountains of Arabia, to descend with thoughts which, bad 
or good, were so powerful that they bound the very tribes of 
the desert into an indissoluble brotherhood, and harled them. 
out, a nation of warriors, to tread down the highest existing 
organisations of the world? The most inspired poets, the 
greatest masters of fiction, the loftiest dreamers, have never 
imagined figures so completely centres of romance as those of 
Christ, or Gautama, or Mahommed. And, though 2% a far 
distance, still there is romance in that company of figures. 
whom we describe as men of science, discoverers, mventors, 
men who sent on the thought of mankind upon its present. 
career, often without the smallest consciousness that they 
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mere doing aught beyond indulging a lofty curiosity, or 
at most giving to a few something more of wisdom than they 
4sreviously possessed. We wonder if their history will ever be 
worthily written as “the history of thought;” as indeed 
‘we wonder vainly whether our descendants will ever 
4abitually read, as lads and maidens, a history of the world 
0 adequately written that it shall be to them as fall of 
entrancing interest as, say, the history of Israel was to our 
Paritan forefathers, or as the history of their rebellion is to 
some Americans. It does not look like it just at present; 
for we are all studying “periods,” which, without a past 
«with which to link them, and a subsequent—there should 
&e that word—for them to illuminate, fail to teach us 
much, And yet it may be. The curious misdirection of 
modern teaching energy cannot last for ever, one would 
think, and we are assuming no miracle when we deem it 
possible that when research has advanced a little farther, 
end the conflict as to authorities has growled itself to a 
temporary rest, a Gibbon may present himself with a history 
ef ssankind in his hand which men can read, and reading 
fairly remember. The generation which receives that book 
will be wiser than this, for though history must always be an 
imperfect guide till we know more of the endless problem 
which we call the mind, still the collective experience of men, 
could a whole people but be conscious of it, would save us 
from many errors and from much of the grand modern 
temptation, the dissipation of energy in the pursuit of what 
is 4sopeless or not worth having. 





ANIMAL SLEEP. 


OUGH many animals look on sleep as a luxury, and 

make comfortable beds for its enjoyment, as was 
shown in the Spectator of December Ist, others sleep but 
little; and their slumbers are so light, that they seem to 
have the power of becoming instantaneously awake, however 
soundly they may have been sleeping. It is commonly 
said of some creatures that they “sleep with one eye open.” 
Vhe instantaneous transition by which, when wakened, they 
pass into action, such as flight and escape, with full possession 
of their faculties, almost suggests that they have some addi- 
tional sense, which takes the form of vigilance in sleep, and 
remains conscious when all other consciousness is lost. This 
‘is an easy, but not a satisfactory, explanation of this quick 
‘cecovery of sense by sleeping animals; for it attributes to 
them a faculty not possessed by man, under conditions in 
wbich the life of men and animals would naturally be sup- 
posed to differ least,—that is, when the use of their higher 
€aculties is for a time partially suspended. 

There is good reason to believe that the broken and timid 
fcerm ef animal sleep in the greater number of species, is not 
guch as they would naturally choose, but is the result of 
anbits acquired and transmitted in centuries of danger.and 
avoidance of their enemies; and that the same causes 
«ixich have modified the hours of sleep, have also modified 
its character. Of the animals which, when wild, now sleep 
ey day, snatching broken periods of unrestful slumber as and 
ewaere they can, not a twentieth part are night-feeders by 
antere er choice. The true nocturnal animals are those 
whisk cam only find their food at night. With the exception 
vf. the owls and opossums, which are partly insectivorous, 
ikey are nearly all insect-eaters, bats, lemurs, lorises, and 
aightjars; and though the last, like the owls, do move with 
capidity and some precision when once disturbed, the others 
mit be distinguished from those creatures which are only 
necturnal by necessity, by the absence of that wakefulness in 
slnep which the latter possess in such a marked degree. The 
bets, demurs, and lorises are, during the day, steeped and 
ragged with slumber. If once discovered, they make no 
effort 63 escape; like the opossums, which let the “ black 
Edilews * chep them out of their holes in the hollow trees 
wifhest moving from their sleeping-places, it does not seem 
poasible far them to awaken. Light benumbs their faculties 
tike freezing cold, and they seek darkness with the same 
instimet tkat a human being, with senses benumbed by 
sickness, demands more light. Bats, the only purely 
moetarmal animals in this country, show this characteristic 
imitte<completest form. Their daylight sleep paralyses them, 
€aeng*® aot because they are unable to see and fly with safety in 
€%e asonlight, fer they can do both. But if handled and dis- 








turbed, they make no effort even to spread their wings, and 
seem unable to shake off the drowsy influence. Not sien te 
great night-flying moths are so completely the slaves of thig 
unyielding habit of diurnal sleep. Contrasted with thig 
deep repose, the slumber of the great body of herbivorous 
animals is so light and broken that it may be doubted 
whether their senses are ever 80 completely at rest as to 
deserve the name of sleep at all. In human sleep the 
sense of hearing is that which remains awake longest, ang 
to which the brain most readily responds. But in tone 
and heavy sleep, hearing often suggests a long train of 
thought in dreams before the brain awakens to a sense of 
reality. In most sleeping animals, its warning is instantaneous, 
and the faculties obey the call for action with no apparent 
interval of inertia. A sleeping fox will rise, gallop off 
and dodge the hounds with as much coolness and know. 
ledge of the ground as if it had been surprised on the 
prowl with all its wits awake. It may have allowed the pack 
to approach fatally near; but when once roused, it is wholly 
awake,—not drowsy, bewildered, or confused. Hares seem 
never to sleep; however closely they may lie in their forms, the 
eye is alert and vigilant. Stags sleep soundly when watched 
by their hinds. But a solitary stag, sleeping on a hill-side, 
retains the two senses of hearing and scent in full vigour, 
Deerstalkers have discovered by experiment that the sleeping 
senses of the stag are sensitive up to a distance of at least two 
hundred yards on the windward side. Between the drowsy 
sleep of the nocturnal animals and the hyper-sensitive sleep of 
those which spend their lives in constant fear of their enemies, 
a place must be found for the form of slamber enjoyed by the 
large carnivora, and that of domestic animals; the former 
have no enemies to fear, except man, and the latter, protected 
by man, enjoy to the full the blessing of natural rest. Tigers 
are frequently found fast asleep in the daytime. Native hunters 
have been known to track them after a “kill” to the place in 
which they were lying fast asleep and gorged with food, and 
to shoot them as they lie. When taking its mid-day repose 
in districts where it is little disturbed, the tiger does not always 
retire to a place of security, like the bear, or even the leopard, 
which usually sleeps on the branch of a tree. It just lies down 
in some convenient spot, either shady or warm, according to 
the weather, and there sleeps, almost regardless of danger, 
They have been found lying in dry nullahs, under trees, and 
even in the grass of the hill-sides, unobserved, until their 
disturber came within a few yards of them. General Douglas 
Hamilton, when shooting in the Dandilly Forest, came upon 
a tigress and two cubs lying fast asleep on their backs, with 
their paws sticking up in the air, under a clump of bamboos. 
When he was within a few yards of the group, one raised its head 
and without moving its body quietly looked at him along the 
line of its body between its paws. Tigers kept in captivity 
awaken gradually, stretching and yawning like a dog. Yet, like 
the dog, they possess the power of vigilance in sleep, which they 
can use if required. Those at the Zoo will spring to their 
feet in a second, when apparently in deep sleep, if they 
hear the keepers moving at the back of the cages, near the 
store where their food is kept; and in parts of India where 
they are much disturbed by hunters, they sleep as lightly 
as deer. Dogs, which are at once the drowsiest and most 
wakefalof domestic animals, according to their state of mind 
and circumstances, seem to sleep lightly or heavily at will. 
Nothing can be more slow, reluctant, and leisurely than the 
enforced waking of a petted house-dog when it does not 
wish to be disturbed. It will remain deaf to a call, twitch its 
feet if tickled, but not uncloseits eyes, and finally stretch and 
yawn like a sleepy child. But mention something interesting 
to the same dog when sleeping, such as the word “ walk,” or 
click the lock of a gun, and it is on its feet in an instant, and 
ready for enterprise. Thus animals seem capable of three 
forms or degrees of sleep,—one the deep stupor of the noc- 
turnal creatures; a second the semi-human slumber of cat- 
nivorous and domesticated animals, which have a power of 
vigilance at command; and lastly the vigilant sleep of the 
persecuted ruminant and rodent tribes. The highly sensitive 
sleep of the last is probably a development from natural 
causes. Even human sleep can be made vigilant by solicitude 
or previous resolve. It is a common experience that persons 
who are heavy sleepers can awaken at a certain hour by 
resolving to do so, or, if roused by a sound previously agreed 
on, recognise it as a call to awaken and do awaken 
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instantly. In cases of sickness the least movement of the 
patient will arouse an anxious nurse who sleeps; and in sleep 
itself the brain often exercises a curious vigilance, for it 
recognises in dreams forgotten sensations which have 
only been experienced by the sleeper in previous dreams. 
‘The experiments by which M. Jouffroy conceived that he had 
proved that the brain was always dreaming, because persons 
awakened at various times all said they were then dreaming, 
re not conclusive. The extraordinary quickness with which 
the association of ideas follows a sound and produces dreams 
might account for the dream at the time of wakening, even 
if the interval between the sound made to rouse the sleeper 
and that of consciousness were only momentary. But some 
functions of tae brain can be kept alert in sleep; and the 
animal which passes all day in the constant apprehension of 
danger, naturally preserves its vigilant faculties during sleep 
in a very high degree. Such sleep can hardly be restful, and 
it is not improbable that this want of complete and secure 
repose accounts in a measure for the shortness of animal life, 
even when aided by the healthy influence of their free and 
open-air existence. 





CYNICISM. 

“ (\NYNICISM,” like “religion,” is a word with a history, 

perplexed in sense by a variety of inconsistent usages. 
But just as the original idea of “observance” persists in all 
intelligent uses of the word “religion,” so “cynicism” still 
carries a notion of disregarding popular superstitions which 
links it to the past. Antisthenes did not teach people to be 
cynics in our sense, any more than Epicurus taught epicures; 
but the public fastened upon certain practices of his followers, 
and chose to regard cynics as people who would not adopt the 
usual habits of civilisation. This sense, with slight modifica- 
tions, would seem to have lasted up to Shakespeare’s day. 
“ Age is a cynic, not a flatterer,” some one says in Edward III. ; 
that is to say, cynical flattery—a phrase intelligible enough 
to us—would have sounded a contradiction in terms to the 
author of this very mediocre play. Timon of Athens turns 
cynic, in Shakespeare’s sense, when he goes out into his 
solitude to rail upon mankind, possessing gold but not using it; 
Apemantus, the “ churlish philosopher,” is cynical, as we call 
it, when he bids Timon turn parasite now that he can no 
longer entertain them :— 
\ “Be thou a flatterer now and seek to thrive 
' By that which has undone thee.” 
Tago is to us the incarnation of cynicism ; but his creator would 
never have called him a cynic. The word has been hacked 
to death in the literature of this‘century ; cynicism is generally 
called a vice, but it is one of those vices which most men are 
glad to be credited with; in short, for those who admit the 
general opinion that we are mostly knaves or fools, it is the pre- 
tension not to be a fool. It is the invariable attribute of heroes 
in acertain type of novel, generally written by ladies; indeed, 
it seems to impress many women as a dominant quality, a 
kind of intellectual brute force. Considered as a creed it has 
one article, ‘We believe in self-love’; considered as a rule of 
life, it possesses one precept, “Clear your minds of cant.” 
Rochefoucauld wrote the bible of it, and his work hinges 
on two maxims: “ Our virtues are generally only vices in dis- 
guise; ” and, “ Whatever discoveries have been made in the 
country of self-love, there is atill much territory unexplored.” 
In short, “ Find a man’s interest, and you will discover his 
motive.” This is the half-truth or heresy opposed to senti- 
mentalism ; “ Our vices are only masked virtues,” might stand 
at the head of “Le Dernier Jour d@’un Condamné,” and much else 
that Victor Hugo has written. But it is misleading to talk of 
cynicism asacreed; itis an attitude of mind rather than a 
dogma; and it is the philosophy of many very pleasant and 
good-natured people, some of whom are, some of whom call 
themselves, cynics. Horace may have wavered between sect 
and sect; but in one sense he was a cynic fundamentally,— 
remember his advice to young men. But there is cynicism 
and cynicism; many a man is bitter in denying virtue to 
himself or others, and insists upon tracing actions to a spring 
in selfishness, timidity, or habit, who yet acts very decently 
and willin practice give credit for honesty readily enough ; 
but cynicism translated into action is your true cur- 
philosophy. There is a lip-cynicism and cynicism of the 
heart. One sees degraded faces, the dishonest stock- 
jobber’s type, to which laughter is a disfigurement, that 





are not likely to believe in any motive beyond cash or 
purchaseable pleasure; they disbelieve, because they cannot 
comprehend. Disinterestedness they can conceive as a mark 
ofsimplicity; but if a man is admittedly smart—a successful 
speculator, let us say—they do him too much honour to sup- 
pose that he acts except for his pleasure or advantage. Well, 
they have their reward and their arena; but except on the 
Stock Exchange, they will never largely inflaence mankind; 
and even to be a Jay Gould one would suppose a man must 
have some quality beyond what Plato calls “ the sharp-peering 
eye of a knave.” 


To act with a single eye to self-interest is admittedly dis- 
agreeable ; but the essence of most cynicism is to assert that 
men generally do so act, not to recommendit. The recommen- 
dation may follow logically; but cynicism is a drawing-room 
philosophy, and does not care to push conclusions to any 
extreme, it asks to trample on no corns, it does not seek to 
proselytise. From this inherent contradiction arises a good 
deal of quarreliing over words. Some hundreds of people have 
written condemning Thackeray for a cynic; some hundreds 
more have denied the imputation. In the sense that 
Thackeray did not spare illusions and set out a very un- 
adorned view of life, he was cynical enough; he looked facts 
in the face, and where he saw people acting from unworthy 
motives, he said so; if they cloaked the motive with a good 
name, he was apt to grow angry and perhaps exaggerate the 
baseness, and represent life a little seamier than itis; but 
nothing could be less cynical than this anger. If you take low 
motives as a matter of course, you will not heat yourself 
over them; the sxva indignatio of a satirist is not cynicism, 
though it may cause the satirist to state things with 
a frankness which is called “cynical.” Horace may be 
a cynic, Juvenal is none. Swift wears cynicism like a mask, 
and assumes indifference only to heighten the effect of his 
wrath ; he seems to state facts without comment, sometimes 
even with feigned complacency (as in his “ Modest Proposal ” 
which shocked Thackeray), but only that the facts may 
denounce themselves. When, however, people advocate 
licensing a place of entertainment because it is a convenient 
mart for traffic that would else overflow into the streets, the 
argument, whether valid or not, is admittedly cynical; and 
such cynicism it is difficult to distinguish from effrontery. 
Likewise, a literature that accepts as subjects for artistic 
treatment brutish forms of vice, and simply aims at portraying 
them with no human recoil at their squalor, is cynical if 
it chooses, but not with the cynicism of Thackeray, nor even 
of Swift. Swift is loathsomely indecent ; but excuses are to be 
made for that demoniac temperament, and that terrible eye 
for rottenness piercing to the very marrow; in him there is 
rather an excess than an absence of feeling. For though 
unfeeling in some directions, he hated corruption not more 
vehemently than he supported right government. The cynic 
does not, indeed, disclaim feeling; rather he claims to husband 
it, and not waste it upon unworthy objects; and a course 
of Rochefoucauld is a sort of back for the mind, Yet, while 
the sentimentalist jades his faculty with indiscriminate use, 
the cynic is apt to find it wither from want of exercise; he is 
apt to prefer a general distrust that escapes imposition, to 
generosity with the chance of seeming a gull. 


There is, indeed, a kind of cynicism which parades itself 
and desires to call attention to the fact that it is cynical. 
This pose, one of the commonest, claims to be a protest 
against unreality, but is itself unreal, sprung from no in- 
sight, a mere kind of mental bravado begotten of cowardice. 
Feeling is always liable to ridicule from those who do not feel, 
and the fear of ridicule is the strongest deterrent known to 
the average civilised man. So it comes to pass that sympathy 
even when felt is disguised, or sacrificed to a desire to seem 
witty at other people’s expense, because the self-respect is 
lacking which should support a man against ignorant 
laughter. Such cheap mockery finds little warrant in 
Rochefoucauld, of all honourable cynics the completest. 
What he speaks, is spoken seriously and with know- 
ledge, even if one suspect a smile; only on one chapter 
is he flimsy. He generalises about women after the 
fashion of gallantry, with the cynicism which is mostly 
heard from extreme youth. There is a saying in Tolstoi 
which holds more truth than most of the “ maximes,”—that 
a virtuous man who has married with love knows more of the 
sex than the Lothario of a hundred intrigues. That know- 
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ledge Rochefoucauld never acquired; but in his range of 
Court and camp he knows his world thoroughly, and he 
claims for himself clearness of view. This he displays oddly 
enough in his preface when he draws his own portrait. “J'ai 
de lesprit,” he writes; to deny it would be false modesty. 
“ J’ai les sentiments vertueux, les inclinations belles, et 
une si forte envie d’étre tout-d-fait honnéte homme que 
mes amis ne me sauroient faire un plus grand plaisir 
que de m’avertir sinctrement de mes défauts.” There is 
the pith of the matter; to be “ tout-a-fait honnéte homme,” 
—a finished gentleman. Now, a finished gentleman must 
not be a dupe, either of his pretensions or his neighbour's; 
so here is a manual of reflections composed for his use by 
“the most polished courtier and the most perfect gentleman 
of his age.” That is how the Cardinal de Retz, no mean 
judge, described Rochefoucauld; yet what was the outcome 
of this philosophy. The Duke, says De Retz, “was never 
capable of any business ;” always subject to habitual irresola- 
tion; a soldier, but not a warrior; an unsuccessfal courtier, 
though desirous of success; a useless partisan, though all his 
life engaged in party struggles. In short, cynicism neutralised 
in Rochefoucauld enthusiasm and ambition, and without these 
no man can be a force in the world. He has left a name only 
as a great analyst of human nature; and though he preached 
nothing but a close scrutiny of motives, he is credited with a 
sinister philosophy. Yet he wrote that “true breeding, which 
is of the mind, consists in entertaining no thought that is 
rude or indelicate;” and though Rochefoucauld himself may 
have sinned now and then against this “vraie politesse,” 
modern cynicism had better follow his admirable precept 
than reiterate his occasional deviations from it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
ON THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER. 
(To THz Epiror oF THE “ Srectaror..”] 

S1r,—Whether there should be a Second Chamber is surely 
not a point worth arguing—for without a brake the political 
coach would be sure, at some time, to get too much “ way ” 
on.and come to grief. There is at present some supposed 
dissatisfaction with the Second Chamber—as constituted. 
Probably the first cause is the fact that this body is composed 
for the most part of hereditary legislators—the mere accident 
of birth—irrespective of mental capacity—being a qualifica- 
tion; and it may possibly be regarded as a defect that the 
Members of the existing Upper House are drawn mainly from 
one class. And taking human nature at its best, it is un- 
reasonable to expect such a body to be without bias. What 
seems to be required is, to retain the best features of the 
House of Lords, and add a qualifying element. Let us sup- 
pose the Second Chamber to consist of an equal number of 
Conservative and Liberal Peers of recognised ability, and a 
corresponding number of Members elected by and from the 
House of Commons. In this way we should have a Second 
Chamber practically representing all classes, without bias, 
strong enough to check over-hasty legislation, and at the same 
time without motive for impeding real progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burgess Hill, Sussex. ARTHUR NEWBOLD. 

[The Second Chamber would then always contain a majority 
of the dominant party, and would be no check at all_—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE ESTATES OF THE REALM. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPrecTator.’’] 
S1r,—Referring to the letter in the Spectator of November 
24th on this subject, please allow me to draw your attention 
to the following statement on the matter by the late Professor 
Freeman, in his “ Growth of the Constitution” (p. 98) :— 


“ For all practical purposes, there were only two estates in the 
English Parliament, Lords and Commons. Thus the phrase of 
the Three Estates, which had a meaning in France, became 
meaningless in England. For centuries back there has been no 
separate estate of the clergy. Some of their highest members 
have belonged to the estate of the Lords, and the rest to the 
estate of the Commons. Hence has arisen a common but not 
unnatural misconception, as old as the days of the Long Parlia- 
ment, as to the meaning of the phrase of the Three Estates. Men 
constantly use these words as if they mean the three elements 
among which the legislative power is divided, King, Lords, and 
Commons. But an estate means a rank or order or class of men 
like the Lords, the Clergy, or the Commons. The King is rot en 





estate, because there is no class or order of Kings, the King 
being one person alone by himself. The proper phrase is, the 
King and the Three Estates of the Realm. But in England, as I 
have already shown, the phrase is meaningless, as we have in 
truth two estates only.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., Henry ScHOFIELD, 





THE PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “ SrectTatoR.”’] 

S1r,—Permit me to point out what I think is an error inthe 
article on “ Parochial Elections” in the Spectator of December 
8th, where it is said, ‘‘The case of the District Councils ig 
less simple. For upon the District Council will be thrown 
the distribution of poor-relief.” Sec. 20 of the Local Govern. 
ment Act (1894), the Act to which you are referring, still 
provides for the election of Boards of Guardians, and in no 
part does the Act take from them theadministration of the Poor- 
law. Hitherto the Board of Guardians acted as the Sanitary 
Authority in rural districts, but Sec. 21 (2) says, ‘‘ For every rural 
sanitary district there shall be a Rural District Council whose 
district shall be called a rural district ; ” and Sec. 25 (1) says: 
“ As from the appointed day there shall be transferred to the 
District Council of every rural district all the powers, duties,’ 
and liabilities of the Rural Sanitary Authority in the dis- 
trict,” &c. Sach powers and duties were not connected with 
the distribution of poor-relief. Probably a misconception 
may have arisen from a hasty reading of Sec. 24 (3), which 
says that: “The District Councillors for any parish or other 
areaina rural district shall be the representatives of that. 
parish or area on the Board of Guardians, and when acting 
in that capacity, shall be deemed to be Guardians of the Poor,' 
and Guardians as such shall not be elected for that parish or 
area.” Thus it will be seen that the representatives of these 
rural areas will act in two capacities—that is, as Guardians 
and District Councillors—but on two different bodies, whose 
duties and powers will be different. District Councils as such 
will not distribute poor-relief. That duty will rest with the 
Board of Guardians.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Lee. R. S. ASHTON. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—So far, the “ Rural Revolution” shows no signs of a 
“Terror.” I have before me the returns collected by the 
Wiiis and Gloucestershire Standard. They concern the whole: 
of East Gloucestershire, and portions of North and North- 
West Wilts. These returns may be summarised under the 
three heads of District Councils, Parish Councils, and Parish 
Meetings. 

(1) District Councils —Highty-one rural parishes have 
elected ninety-nine Councillors without any contest. In this 
number are included a few places where no nomination has 
been made. In twenty-eight there will be contests, as there 
will be in all the towns except Fairford. These contests 
affect, altogether, the choice of eighty-five Councillors. The 
returns do not give the status of all the persons elected. In 
two rural districts, however, this has been supplied, and the 
result stands thus :— : 


Farmers ae 21 | Railway Inspector we SE 
Clergymen ove .. 13] Brewer ne vos wai & 
Gentlemen ° . 12] Miller vee ow. O 
Estate Agent we .1| Farm Bailiff vee oe ot 


Twenty clergymen in all (the prefix “ Rev.” shows so much 
where other information is wanting) have been elected without 
opposition. Asa District Councillor is a J.P. ex officio, this. 
shows a remarkable return to a former state of things, when 
clergymen frequently sat upon the Bench. Of late, by consent 
of both parties, they have been commonly excluded. One 
candidate is described as a “labourer;” but there may be 
others belonging to this class in the districts where the 
description has not been given. 

(2) Parish Councils.—Ninety-five parishes have to elect 
698 Councillors. Of these, 360 have been chosen either 
unanimously or by show of hands, without any demand made 
of a poll, or such demand, if made, having been withdrawn. 
This number is thus accounted for :— 


Farmers .., 95 | Gentlemen s00 oss 87 
Labowrers ... 57 | Clergymen eee eo 17 
Artisans eg .. 51) Miscellaneous .., ow. «53 
Traders and Shopkeepers 30] Not described 30 


Among the fifty-three may be found two Nonconformist 
ministers, three postmen, one schoolmaster, and one parish 
clerk. A strange and most inconvenient provision in the Act 
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forbids the person elected Chairman of the Parish Meeting to 
be made a Councillor. This excludes, probably by their own 
wish, twenty-four incumbents, who have been chosen Chair- 
men of the Meeting. 

(3) Parish Meetings.—In thirty out of fifty-nine parishes, 
too small to have a Council without application made to the 
County Council, the incumbent has been chosen Chairman 
for the year. Four parishes have resolved to apply for 
the formation of a Council; three more intend to discuss 
the question. 

It is clear from the figures given above, that no immediate 
change is to be anticipated in the administration of the Poor- 
law. The present Guardians will be substantially the District 
Councillors of the future. Of course I speak from a very 
limited knowledge. East Gloucestershire, however, is not 
a Conservative stronghold. The parishes from which these 
returns come belong to two divisions, both represented by 
Gladstonians. In the neighbouring division of Wiltshire, it 
is true, a Conservative is returned, but not bya large majority. 
The constitution of the Parish Councils leaves much uncertain. 
The large ratepayers are, it is true, well represented. Limiting 
this description to the farmers, gentlemen, and clergymen, we 
find that they have one hundred and thirty-nine representa- 
tives. But some of the traders and shopkeepers and of the 
# miscellaneous” are probably of this class, and of course a 
proportion of the undescribed belongs to it. It is possible 
that it may command a majority in the Councils. Indeed, 
the only Councillors who are absolutely irresponsible in the 
matter of expenditure, are the fifty-nine labourers. I 
venture to think that your suggestion of a division to 
be made between the main rent which is charged for a 
house, and the additional rent which is to recoup the landlord 
for rates paid, is impracticable. The rents are really nominal. 
In this parish no cottager pays more than £3 per annum, 
and many have their dwellings as part of their wages. These 
cottages are let with the farms, and it would be impossible 
to make these labourers—shepherds, cowmen, and the like— 
feel the pinch of any expenditure they may vote. It is indeed 
inevitable that trouble will arise from local finance. Imperial 
taxation is raised from all; the rates are levied from property 
only. My own parishioners have paid me the compliment of 
electing me Chairman of the Parish Meeting—we are too 
small to have a Council—but I and my fellow-ratepayers are 
quite powerless, as far as voting powers is concerned. The 
woman who tidies up my garden, and whom I employ simply 
to keep her out of the House, will have as much to say about 
spending as I have. The Parish Meeting is, of course, a 
purely democratic assembly.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

A Country REcTOR. 


(To THe Enitor or THE “Spectator,” ] 

S1R,—In your article, “The Parochial Elections,” in the 
Spectator of December 8th, you say, “The principle which 
underlies the Local Government Act, is that the inhabitants 
of a parish may, and ought to, provide for common needs by 
@ common outlay ...... provided that the majority are 
willing to bear their share of it, the minority can only 
submit.” Should you not have made it clear that, whatever 
may be the principle, the result of the Act will be the very 
reverse of this? Whatever may be the “ willingness” of the 
majority of the Parochial electors to bear their share, I doubt 
whether you can give your readers the name of a single rural 
parish where they can be called upon to do so. It seems 
pretty certain that some 10 or 20 per cent. only of the 
parochial electors will be saddled not merely with the chief 
part, but with the whole of the expense. You say, too, that 
the owner of cottage property pays the rates, and “ makes in 
a rough sort of way a proportionate addition to the rents he 
charges.” I cannot refrain from asking whether any of your 
readers are acquainted with a single instance of cottage rents 
rising or falling according to the rise or fall of the rates. I 
know many parishes in the West of England, but none where 
such a practice prevails, or indeed where—for well-known 
reasons—such a practice would be practicable. 

The pity of itis that this Government should have found 
it impossible (for reasons which have no concern with this 
letter) to round off their predecessors’ scheme of local 
government without entrusting enormous powers (by no 
means confined to “sixpence” in the pound) of raising and 
spending money to vast majorities of so-called ratepayers 
who will not themselves contribute a farthizg; and I hope 





you will allow a constant reader of the Spectator to say so in 
your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Cety TREVILIAN. 
Midelney Place, Curry Rivel, Taunton. ie 
f..3 





MR. WILLIAM WATSON. 

[To tHE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Some readers of Mr. William Watson’s exquisite lines 
on the skylark may like to be reminded of others of Dante, 
of which Landor said:—‘ All the verses that ever were 
written of the nightingale are scarcely worth the beautiful 
triad of this divine poet on the lark. As often as I repeat 
them, my ear is satisfied, my heart contented.” They are in 
the “ Paradiso” (xx. 73), where the souls of the blessed are 
pictured as resting in the joy of the perfections of the Most 
High as the lark in the sweetness of its own song :-— 


* Qual lodoletta che ’n aere si spazia 
Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia ;” 


which Plumptre translates,— 


* As is a lark that cleaves at will the sky, 
First singing loud, then silent in content, 
With that last sweetness which doth satisfy.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J2 EF 





PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

(To THe Enpiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Your article with this heading will, I fear, trouble 
many minds. Surely we have authority for regarding the 
situation of those who have passed away from us as at least 
very different from that of those for whom our daily prayers 
are made here. I think there is more to be taken into account 
than any easy optimism on our part in their position as re- 
gards God,—by whom, as the great Father of Spirits, every 
spirit must be so thoroughly and entirely understood. This 
is the case also on earth, but we do not realise it and dwell in the 
certainty of it, as they must do between whom and Him there is 
no longer any veil of flesh. Then the removal of that veil of 
flesh removes the temptations that beset it—perhaps,I hope, re- 
moves all temptations—so that what between the cessation of 
these endless earthly will-o’-the-wisps which lead us astray here, 
and the new comprehension gained of God’s meaning and of 
his purposes towards the individual soul, there must be added 
facilities and privileges which we can with difliculty estimate. 
If this is so, might not many find in systematic prayers for 
the dead a certain presumption as of those who, being as yet 
but as servants in the house, should take upon them to per- 
suade the Master of it to be gracious to his own children? I 
cannot think that the deep conviction that, beyond and above 
everything, God is inalienably the Father in Heaven, is what 
you call easy optimism. Is it not, indeed, our great and 
sole ground of confidence, implying as it does the sending 
forth of the Son, and all the great system of love and help 
and redemption ? 

This has nothing to say to those instinctive prayers for the 
dead which rise involuntarily in all our hearts, which are not for 
for the dead, but for Them—whom we are temporarily and un- 
willingly obliged to acknowledge to be dead in the sense of the 
world, but never to us, to whom they are always living as God, 
and in the same manner as God is. Surely, except to those (if 
there are any) whoare beyond hope, death must bring an advan- 
tage if it brings anything, not a descent but an ascent, if even 
into suffering,—for suffering itself would be sweet if we knew 
the reason, and how it works, and the end of it, as we believe 
they do, all irradiated by the sense of God’s immediate 
agency. This ineffable difference was very plain to Dante, 
even amid tortures not much less than those of the Inferno. 
And the immense superiority of that position over our own is 
perhaps as much as anything the reason why prayers for those 
who have gone before us must be different from the prayers 
which we put forth for the living—not to speak of another 
great hindrance in our ignorance of all the conditions of the 
new life. The Church of Rome, in placing Purgatory between 
earth and heaven, gives a certain guidance in this latter 
respect, though I doubt whether it is a guidance of a desirable 
kind.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[Is it not quite equally true that praying for the living is 
the presumption of those who take upon themselves to per- 
suade God to be generous to his own children? Yet this has 
been enjvined upon Christians, and not exclusively for the 
living.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE LATE MR. FROUDE ON THE EVILS OF 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
[To tHe Epiron or THe “ SpzcraTor.’”] 
S1r,—Will you permit me, through your columns, to make 
some additional remarks on the late Mr. Froude’s attitude 
towards Lord Beaconsfield during the trying crisis of the 
Russian-Turkish War? To jadge by letters received by me, 
several readers of my brief Reminiscences of Mr. Froude, in 
the current National Review, are not unnaturally of opinion 
that I have too much overlooked the intensely anti-Disraelian 
attitude of the deceased historian at that time. The fact is, 
that it was before I knew Mr. Froude, and so did not come 
into the scope of the paper. It is, however, quite true that 
Mr. Froude, like his master, Carlyle, strongly espoused the 
Russian side, and was therefore much more in agreement 
with his béte noire, Mr. Gladstone, on this question, than with 
Disraeli. A conversation I had with him much impressed me 
at the time, as, like most Australian colonists, though an 
“advanced” Liberal, I was then strongly “ Jingoistic” and 
allogether bitterly anti-Russian. “No, no!” said Mr. 
Froude, “you in the Colonies don’t realise to what a de- 
plorable extent your own welfare and immediate fature 
are jeopardised by the exigencies of mere party politics 
in England. My own sympathies were on Gladstone’s 
side in that wretched Turkish business; but both he 
and Disraeli looked at it only from the point of view 
of party. ‘Dizzy’ hounded us on to war with Russia, 
solely from factious reasons; he thought it the best party 
cry! Regardless of consequences to you or to us, he would 
have plunged us into a terrible war; and, in fact, he tried to 
set fire to the Russian Empire at various places. He did this 
because he judged it meant a majority at the polls. Gladstone 
(who turned out to be more far-seeing) thought the Bulgarian 
outrages and the sufferings of the Eastern Christians more 
likely to stir up the average British voter.” Mr. Froude 
continued in this strain for some time, adding that all our 
troubles with Ireland arose because in dealing with her “ we 
would not, or could not, rise above considerations of English 
party politics.” However, Mr. Froude did not seem to have 
at hand any practical remedy for this state of things, which 
is perhaps inseparable from Parliamentary Government in 
any form. Still, with your kind permission, I should like to 
say that, however much modified Mr. Froude’s opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield became in later years, he was distinctly very 
anti-Disraelian in regard to the Eastern question.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, December 12th. 





A CHILD’S SAYING. 
[To tHe EpiTorn oF THE “SPEctTaToR,”’] 
§1z,—I should be curious to know if the purring of a cat has 
ever been more prettily or more quaintly described than by a 
little four-year old friend of mine, who one day said of a 
pet cat who was giving vent to his feline satisfaction, “ Ob, 
listen! he’s got a bee in his heart!”—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. G. H. 








POETRY. 


TO WILLIAM WATSON. 








(Mr. Watson has taken his place on a level with Matthew Arnold and Tenny- 
son, if not with Wordsworth.”—Extract from a review of Udes and other Poems, 
in the Spectator of December 8th, 1£94,] 





WE, who can not, and yet who fain would, sing 

, In those rare moments when God’s world is seen 
In its unclouded beauty, we, the mean 
And voiceless vassals of thy realm, do bring 
Our bomage to thy throne, O new-crowned King! 
We knew thy lineage in thy voice and mien, 
Felt thou must reign, when first thine armour’s sheen 
Lit all the tourney,—knew the blade’s true ring. 
The “ dreaming generation ” hails thee now 
True heir of our immortal poet-line,— 
What if no formal laurel twines thy brow P 
The Poet-Kingship by acclaim is thine: 
And the dead Lords of Song from their high place 
Look down content, and own thee of their race. 

: C. E. W. Stave. 





BOOKS. 


—»—— 
THE LATE SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD*® 
WITH astrong feeling of admiration and with a full knowledge 
of his subject, Mr. Pope has endeavoured in these volumes to. 
describe the career of Canada’s most distinguished statesman, 
Sir John Macdonald’s loyalty and love of country, his large 
political sagacity, his skill in dealing with men, and an ex. 
haustless faculty for work, made him, during the significant 
years through which Canada has lately passed, a prominent 
figure in the country. He was born to rule; and few poli. 
ticians have had more favourable scope for their ambition. If 
he had to fight his way, he never shrank from fighting; he 
bore the slanders heaped upon him with equanimity, and is 
said not only to have inspired his followers with a devotion 
almost without parallel in political annals, but also to have 
drawn to his side first one and then another political foe, until 
at last almost every leading man who had opposed him ended 
by being his colleague and friend. 

The biography has been intrusted by the Baroness Mac. 
donald of Earnscliffe to Mr. Pope, Sir John’s private secre. 
tary, and in doing this, she has followed the wish expressed 
by her husband. “Joe shall write it,” he said; “he knows 
more about me than any one else, and you, Agnes, shall help 
him.” The last part of the request, owing to the lady’s 
ill-health, has not been fulfilled, and for these two weighty 
volumes Mr. Pope is solely responsible. The author writes 
with modesty and with unbounded esteem for his chief’s 
personal and mental qualities; he writes, also, with an 
intimate knowledge of Canadian politics; but, unfortunately, 
he is unable to distinguish between subjects of lasting 
interest and the idle controversies of the hour. There ia, 
consequently, much in these closely printed volumes not only 
superfluous, but of a natare to conceal the central figure. 
No English reader, and few readers, we suspect, in Canada, 
can now care a straw for the peddling animosities and the 
absurd scandals upon which Mr. Pope expatiates. He has 
hoarded up sayings and doings that ought long ago to have 
been forgotten, and wasted a great number of his pages in 
so doing. The Memoirs, in our judgment, would have been 
of twice the value had they been of half the length. 

John Alexander Macdonald was born in Glasgow; but at 
five years of age was carried by his parents to Canada, where 
his education must have been of a meagre kind, for at the 
age of fifteen, he was earning his living in a lawyer’s office. 
At twenty-one, he was called to the Bar; and in his first case 
came to blows with the opposing counsel, to the scandal of 
the Judge, who told the crier to enforce order :— 

“This crier was an old man, personally much attached to Mr. 

Macdonald, in whom he took a lively interest. In pursuance of 
his duty, however, he was compelled to interfere. Moving towards 
the combatants, and circling round them, he shouted in stentorian 
tones, ‘Order in the Court, order in the Court, adding in a low 
but intensely sympathetic voice as he passed near his protégé, 
‘Hit him, John!’ I have heard Sir John Macdonald say that in 
many a Parliamentary encounter of after years, he has seemed to 
hear above the excitement of the occasion the voice of the old 
crier whispering in his ear the words of encouragement, ‘ Hit 
him, John !’” 
Macdonald’s progress at the Bar was not rapid, and in the 
beginning of his career he is said to have been unfortunate in 
criminal cases, several of his clients having been hanged. 
Very soon he was absorbed in politics, and already held the 
belief which animated him through life that the prosperity of 
Canada depended on her connection with the mother-country. 
In his thirtieth year he was elected for Kingston, and not 
long afterwards entered the Cabinet. Readers who wish to: 
gain an acquaintance with the details of Canadian politics 
during Sir John’s long and active life, in which for more than 
thirty years he was Prime Minister, will find ample materials 
in these volumes. From the abundant store provided we 
must be content to extract a few significant facts, leaving for 
those who care for such scandals, Mr. Pope’s exposure of the 
sins of the Clear-Grit party, and of Macdonald’s life-long 
opponent, the Hon. George Brown. 

The biographer describes with sufficient fullness the 
coalition of 1854, at which the Liberal-Conservative part¥ 
was formed which, “almost constantly since, has controlled 
the destinies of Canada.” In that Ministry Macdonald was 
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* Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B., First Prime 
Minister of the Dominion ef Canada, By Jozeph Poje, 2 vols, London; Arno‘d, 
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Attorney-General for Upper Canada, and made his power 
felt as one of the strongest members of the Government. 
Three years later he became Prime Minister. This was in 
the days when Sir Edmund Head was Governor-General, and 
between him and Macdonald the warmest friendship sprang 
up. Sir John, who was ever foremost in all the measures 
proposed for the progress of the Colony on constitutional 
lines, early saw the benefits to be gained by a confederation 
of the provinces, and on him, in 1867, fell what Mr. Pope 
truly calls the herculean task of putting in motion the 
machinery of the new Dominion, and it was then that he 
received the dignity of K.C.B. There were difficulties ahead, 
however, in the dissatisfaction of Nova Scotia which prayed 
for a repeal of the union with Canada, but Sir John’s able 
diplomacy averted this impediment to union. No one under- 
stood better than Macdonald the necessity of compromise, 
and on one occasion, to save the Government of the country 
from a deadlock, he came to an understanding with his arch- 
enemy, Mr. Brown, although for ten years not a word had 
been exchanged between them in social intercourse. Of that 
coalition, which occurred in 1864, Sir John says :—“ We acted 
together, dined at public places together, played euchre in 
crossing the Atlantic, and went into society in England 
together. And yet on the day after he resigned, we resumed 
our old positions, and ceased to speak.” Mr. Pope observes 
that although Macdonald was sometimes led into excesses of 
language and exhibitions of temper, he cherished no animosity 
against his opponents, and was incapable of resentment; but 
he admits that to this rule Mr. Brown was an exception. Sir 
John could bear the loss of office with equanimity. In 1873, 
he fell, according to his opponents, never to rise again. 
Some of his friends were of the same opinion. He himself 
said nothing :— 

“ After announcing the resignation of his Ministry, Sir John 
moved the adjournment of the House. He then went over to his 
office, directed his secretaries to pack up his papers, drove home, 
went upstairs to his bedroom, and remarked quietly to Lady 
Macdonald, ‘ Well, that’s zot along with.’—* What do you mean ?’ 
said she.—‘ Why, the Government has resigned,’ he replied, 
arraying himself in his dressing-gown and slippers, and picking 
up two or three books from a table close by. ‘It’s a relief to be 
out of it,’ he added, as he stretched himself on the bed, opened 
a volume, and began to read, intimating that he did not wish to 
be disturbed. That was all he said on the subject at the time, 
nor did he allude to it again. There were no bitter reflections 
upon those of his supporters who had failed him in the hour of 
need,—no harsh words against those who had passed over to his 
foes, no repining at fortune...... And indeed this habit of 
mind was eminently characteristic of Sir John Macdonald 
throughout his career. No matter what happened of a dis- 
agreeable nature, he invariably would say, after the first momen- 
tary exclamation of surprise, regret, or it might be annoyance, 
‘Well, it can’t be helped,’ and would then dismiss the subject 
from his mind.” 

On his resignation, the late Prime Minister called together 
his followers and urged them to choose a younger leader, and 
on their declining to fight under any other man, he adjourned 
the meeting till the next day, when he hoped to receive their 
answer :— 

“Not a single member of the party was anywhere to be seen. 
They would not by their attendance lend colour to the idea that 
they had even contemplated the possibility of a change of leader. 
Sir John had experienced many a triumph; he was destined 
to achieve many more, but at no time in his life, not on the 
ever-memorable September 17th, 1878 [when he returned to 
power with a great majority], not even when he was borne 
through the passes of the Rocky Mountains to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, over the railway, which is perhaps the greatest 
monument of his courage and resolution, did he experience a 
prouder and more heartfelt satisfaction than when he walked 
from the deserted committee-room to the House of Commons, 
there to receive from his devoted followers the assurances of their 
undiminished attachment conveyed in ringing cheers which pre- 
saged his future triumph.” 

Comparatively little is related in the memoirs with regard 
to Macdonald’s private life, but he is said to have had an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, and from a chapter headed 
“Personal Characteristics” we quote one which Sir John 
generally kept for friends who were total abstainers :— 

“ Many years ago there resided in what is now the county of 
Elgin, a gentleman of the name of Colonel Talbot, who belonged 
to the family of Lord Talbot de Malahide. He was a gentleman 
of the old school. One day Sir James Alexander, who was at the 
time engaged in collecting materials for a history of Canada, 
passed near by Port Talbot and called on the Colonel, who 
received him hospitably, and pressed him to remain to dinner. 
Shortly after sitting down, the host turned to Sir James and 
said,‘ Do you drink sherry or claret? ’—‘ Neither thank you,’ 
replied Sir James.—The Colonel looked keenly at his guest, but 





said nothing, evidently making up his mind that he had some 
reason for not taking wine at the moment. When the cloth was 
removed, and the decanters were placed on the table, he said 
again to him, ‘What wine do you drink, Sir James ?’—The latter 
replied, ‘Thank you, I never drink wine.’—‘ The devil you don’t,’ 
replied Colonel Talbot, reaching his hand for the bell-rope; 
‘ Order Sir James Alexander’s horse,’ he said to the servant, and 
he then and there turned his guest out of his house.” 

Sir John frequently visited England. He enjoyed the 
voyage and change of scene, and, above all, intercourse with 
English statesmen. “When I read occasionally,” he wrote, 
“ef the loss of the prestige and position of England, I am 
incredulous if only from the one fact that the statesmen of 
England are far superior to those of any other nation East or 
West.” In early life he favoured an elective Upper House; 
but age and experience changed his mind, and he became a 
firm upholder of the nominative principle. He agreed with 
Professor Bryce that the need of a Second Chamber is con- 
firmed by reason itself, and was fond of relating the story 
told of Washington :— 

“*Of what use is the Senate?’ Jefferson asked, as he stood 

before the fire with a cup of tea in his hand, pouring the tea into 
his saucer as he spoke.—‘ You have answered your own question,’ 
replied Washington.—' What do you mean?’—‘ Why did you 
pour that tea into your saucer ?’—‘ To cooi it,’ quoth Jefferson.— 
‘Even so,’ said Washington, ‘the Senate is the saucer into which 
we pour legislation to cool.’ ” 
Macdonald’s Conservatism showed itself in what some persons 
may regard as minor matters, and so strongly did he dislike 
American orthography that in 1890 he caused a Minute of 
Council to be passed directing that in all official publications 
the English practice should be followed. 


Mr. Pope’s elaborate and exhaustive Memoirs are likely to 
be more frequently consulted than read. They contain a mass 
of materials which may be serviceable to students of Canadian 
history, and much also, as we have already intimated, which 
the general reader will be forced to skip. This is a pity, 
since the career of few modern statesmen affords wider scope 
for an attractive narrative. The life of Sir John Macdonald 
is bound up with the history of a Dominion of which all 
Englishmen are proud. He loved England deeply, and 
Canada as a part of the mother-country, and it was fitting 
that his memory should have been honoured by a monument 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the Colony which he served so 
faithfully he has left a monument more enduring still. 





TENNIEL IN “ PUNCH.”* 
Wuart is the chief feature which has rendered Sir John 
Tenniel’s genius so invaluable to Punch? It seems to us to 
be this,—that he has succeeded best when he has had a 
serious purpose in his cartoons, and that even when he is 
langhing he has more often had a serious purpose than not. 
In the first of these two volumes the contrast between Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Gladstone is one of Sir John Tenniel’s principal 
themes, and he hardly ever touches it without delighting the 
readers of Punch as no merely comic picture could possibly 
have delighted them. He always gives the advantage to 
Mr. Gladstone, for he evidently regarded him as a man of 
the highest elevation of mind. Mr. Disraeli he admires 
also for his indomitable coolness and pluck, as when, 
in 1869, Mr. Disraeli, on the death of the last Earl Derby but 
one, became Prime Minister for the first time, and is depicted 
as the Peri flying up to Heaven, and exclaiming, in Moore’s 
language, that the gate is passed and Heaven is won; or 
again, when, in 1880, he is represented as Touchstone claiming 
Ireland (depicted as Audrey) for his own, and warning the 
woodcutter (Mr. Gladstone) that he is not to attempt to rob 
him of her at the peril of his life. Nothing can exaggerate 
the force of the contrast between these two strangely con- 
trasted natures,—Mr. Disraeli all self-conscious impudence, 
Mr, Gladstone all righteous indignation. The second of the 
two volumes, good as it is, suffers much by the loss of Mr. 
Disraeli as the foil to Mr. Gladstone. Righteous indignation 
taken alone is apt to pall upon us. In the cartoons of the 
first volume, Sir John Tenniel delighted the readers of the 
great comic paper not so much with anything that could 
be called pure comedy, as by the singular force which he 
threw into the mockery of Mr. Disraeli’s features as he 
indulges dreams of the triumph of sheer audacity over 
the higher ardours of earnestness, or congratulates him- 


* Cartoons from “Punch.” By Sir Jobn Tenniel. 1871-1881. Also a Second 
Volume of the Same, 1842-1891, London: Bradbury, Agnew, and Co, 
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self,—rather late in life though it was,—on having won at 
last the great prize at which he had so long aimed. Sir John 
Tenniel, indeed, has often succeeded in touching the very 
heart of a subject that was tragic rather than comic, as 
when he drew the pilot leaving the ship, on Prince 
Bismarck’s resignation, or still later, Mr. Gladstone putting 
off his armour after his long and gigantic struggle with the 
hostile political Fates. But during the great heroic combats 
of the two statesmen, he has perhaps been even more signally 
effective, than even in the most ironic of his other efforts. 
For when the satirist throws off every pretence at drollery, 
and declares himself at once in hearty sympathy with the 
pathos and passion of human life, he wields all the magic 
of a great actor who for once throws aside his assumed char- 
acter and exhibits openly the intensity of purpose which has 
enabled him to interpret so truly the ironies of human life. 
The truest humourist is ever he who has a grim purpose 
behind his laughter, who can grieve as well as satirise, who 
can use mirth as the instrument of some grave conviction. 
The earlier volume of Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons has in its 
very earliest shects quite a considerable number of the 
gravest possible drift, suggested by the collapse of France 
under the collision with Germany, and the still more awful 
national tragedy of the Commune. But even these do not 
show him at his best. He is most impressive when he deals 
with real figures, and points his pathos with irony and gives 
to his indignation a dash of scorn. For instance, Matthew 
Arnold himself with his grand picture of “The Weary Titan 
staggering on to his goal, bearing on shoulders, immense, 
Atlantean, the load well-nigh not to be borne, of the too vast 
orb of her fate,” never painted the overweighted responsi- 
bilities of this great Empire more powerfully than Tenniel 
painted “ Ball and his Burdens” in that wonderful cartoon 
in which John Bull with Russia, Afghanistan and Turkey, 
the widespread ruin of the City of Glasgow Bank failure, the 
misery caused by the prevailing strikes of February, 1879, 
already on his back, is depicted as receiving last of all the 
wild Zulu, who leaps on in a frenzy of exultation at 
the very tail, exclaiming, as he does so, “ Dar’s jis 
room for me!” As it happened, there was room for a 
good deal more than the Zulu, for in that year it was that 
the great failure of the Irish crops brought on the complica- 
tion of the Irish Land League and the struggle with 
Parnellism, which has gone on without intermission from 
that time to this. But though the burdens were not fully 
realised by Sir John Tenniel when he represented the little 
Zulu War as the last of the Bull’s burdens, not even Matthew 
Arnold himself could have represented with grimmer force 
the crowding of the heaviest responsibilities upon us, and the 
illimitable fortitude with which every fresh toil was borne. 
Nor could any cartoon be much more effective than that of 
Bulgaria as the cheeky chick which has just broken its shell 
(the Treaty of Berlin), and is crying out, “My, what a row 
I’m making!” 


Nevertheless, Sir John Tenniel is certainly at his very best 
when indicating the grim contrast between Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone. Here he has every element he needs for his 
powerful pen. Where could there be a picture at once 
grander and more satiric than that drawn in 1878,—when 
Mr. Gladstone was denouncing Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy, in the speech on Blackheath, to his Greenwich con- 
stituents,—the cartoon which Tenniel termed, “ Post equitem 
sedet atra cura”? Dizzy” is on horseback, in the full pride 
of his triamph, and turns round with an impudent smile to 
look at the mighty shadow which is sitting behind him with 
threatening gesture in Mr. Gladstone’s most formidable atti- 
tude. Or consider the admirable picture of Mos? in Egitto, 
where Mr. Disraeli is winking at the Sphinx, and the Sphinx 
at him, after the purchase of Suez Canal shares. In both 
pictures alike, what Sir John Tenniel seized so powerfully 
was the worldly shrewdness of Mr. Disraeli, whose audacity 
was always sustained by an overflowing spring of worldly 
wisdom. And in drawing his great antagonist, the grand self- 
confidence of Mr. Gladstone, whose enthusiasm and courage, 
though always resting on a religious basis, were perhaps always 
in excess of that humility with which a religious conviction 
should be held, are delineated with at least equal power. The 
one has been to Sir John Tenniel the embodiment of the self- 
confidence which is a form of contempt for the rest of the 
world; the other of that self-confidence which is founded in 








too sure a reliance on divine guidance. Punch's great obliga. 
tion to Sir John Tenniel is due to that introduction into its 
pages of an element very much nobler and higher than mere 
jocosity, and this it is which has made Punch so great an 
influence in England. For in England, though we love 
humour, we love the humour best which shows us our weak. 
nesses, and which lights up the true meaning of patriotism 
and presents to us the highest ideal of magnanimous and 
reticent strength. The society comedy in Punch is often 
excellent; but without the graver and sometimes grimmer 
lessons of Sir John Tenniel, Punch would lose a great deal 
more than half its power. 





A QUINTETTE OF NOVELS.* 


On being introduced to a young lady of fortune and position 
who realises the existence of “better things than things 
obtained by inheritance,” and formulates the unspoken creed, 
“I am—I; and some day I am going to do—something,” 
one is inclined to think that, though her creed may be a trifle 
vague, she probably has good stuff in her; and this anticipa. 
tion is justified amply in the heroine of The Matchmaker, who 
is a personage to excite hearty liking, approval, and respect, 
Like a sunbeam darting into gloomy places and brightening 
them by its inherent quality of light, she is seen coming to 
visit an old Scotch Baron’s castle, and enlivening the grey 
existence of its worthy, but dull and elderly, inmates by the 
sheer charm of a happy, friendly disposition, combined with 
youthful light-heartedness and a certain dash of audacity, 
That she is unselfish soon becomes apparent from her zealous 
efforts to make up a match between a man for whom she 
has herself a growing penchant, and a cousin whom she 
takes under her protection; and she goes on rising higher and 
higher in one’s good graces till the final touch is given by the 
heroism exhibited in her prompt and plucky performance of a 
voluntarily undertaken unpleasant task, in order to preserve 
her friend’s good name from scandal. The cowardly Mina, 
whom she vainly endeavours to guide into paths of safety, is 
a girl whose deceitfulness results so clearly from maternal 
mismanagement, that the blame bestowed upon her will 
inevitably be tempered by a large admixture of pity. Her 
mother, Lady Carnoustie — well-intentioned, bat narrow- 
minded and lacking in sympathy—is far too well satisfied 
of the absolute wisdom and correctness of her own point of 
view of things, ever to dream of trying to look at them from 
that of any one else, and unhesitatingly imposes her dictum 
on her family as an infallible authority for what they ought 
on all occasions to think and feel. When, therefore, her 
prim sense of decorum is horrified by an admirer of 
Mina’s being said to be “everything that is eligible, 
and safely to be encouraged” (is it not, by-the-by, a 
rather exaggerated prudishness, even in Lady Carnoustie, to 
be shocked at so harmless a remark ?), she at once ruthlessly 
cuts short an incipient love-affair, to which there is no sort of 
other objection ; and as the poor girl’s not unnatural longings 
after a lover, diverted harshly from one in her own rank of 
life, find outlet ina clandestine attachment for a handsome 
young shepherd, there is thus brought about a terrible catas- 
trophe which causes the loss of two lives, and recoils upon 
the head of her who is its real source. The dramatic meeting 
between Penelope and Redwood, produced by Torquil’s death- 
shot, has the clumsy appearance of an effect produced by 
forced means, because one cannot understand why nobody 
else should have also heard the shot, and gone to the place ; 
but with this exception the whole construction of the story 
is particularly artistic, and the excellent character-drawing 
the pages contain, affords so much amusement and interest 
that there is no danger of the reader’s pausing to consider 
whether the supply of plot and incident is altogether adequate 
to the requirements of fiction in three volumes. Altogether, 
it is an exceptionally good novel, and fully worthy of the high 
reputation which Mrs, Walford has already earned for herself. 


The impression produced on us by previous work from the 
pen of the clever lady who adopts the pseudonym of “ Iota,” 
is confirmed by her new story, Children of Circumstance ; and 
this impression is that she is too “viewy ” and prone to give 





* (1) The Matchmaker, By L. B. Walford. London: Longmans and Co.— 
(2.) Children of Circumstance. By the Author of ‘A Yellow Aster.’’ London: 
Hutchinson and Co.— (3.) Mr. Jervis, By Mrs. B. M. Oroker. Loudon: Chatto 
and Windus.—({4) The Mystery of the Rue Soly. By Balzac. Tran:lated by 
Lady Knatsford, London: Arno!d.—(5.) Peter’s Wife. By the Author of 
“Molly Bawn,”’ London; F, V, White and Oo. 
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utterance to her thoughts without waiting till time and mature 
reflection have enabled her to distinguish between those that 
are, and those that are not, likely to prove of practical value 
in the way of remedying evils whose existence she evidently, 
and quite rightly, deplores. Quickness of wit and vividness 
of perception insure her an abundant supply of ideas; but we 
should like to remind her that ideas with no definite outcome 
are unsatisfactory, and that however cordially readers may 
agree in her horror of “ preachiness,” they will, nevertheless, 
feel disappointed on rising from the perasal of three volumes 
by a writer of her ability, with no distinct conclusions as to 
her opinions, except that the Irish difficulty might probably be 
gettled by conscription ; and that if good women wish to keep 
their male belongings away from the “ unfortunate ” class, they 
must “ eschew the school-marm ” (which means, we suppose, re- 
nounce higher education) and assiduously cultivate True-Love 
—(with capital letters). A good deal of the book is occupied 
by a description of the heroine’s attempt to reclaim fallen 
members of her sex. Not being “cock-sure” enough about 
anything to set about doing this by giving any sort of in- 
straction, she endeavours to accomplish her laudable purpose 
by a course of plentiful suppers and songs; Lut the experi- 
ment was, we fear, a failure, seeing that none of the subjects 
experimented on evince any signs of reformation—(Polly, be 
it observed, is not to be included with the rest, since she is 
treated on a different system)—and the only person described 
as benefiting by it is the experimenter, who thereby acquires 
some knowledge respecting the objects of her kindness, 
which one almost wonders she had not acquired before,—viz., 
that they are human beings like others, and that “if you prick 
them they bleed, if you tickle them they laugh.” In criticising 
a book by a writer with “ Iota’s” pronounced turn for mental 
pathology, it is almost needless to say that the pages contain 
studies of emotion in the fantastic and distorted shapes which 
it assumes in nenrotically diseased females; and one of these 
studies, that of an “unfortunate,” who believes firmly that 
her “internal machinery” contains some fundamental flaw for 
which she is not responsible, and who eckoes with conviction 
Renan’s “ Dieu m’a trabi,” exemplifies forcibly what Carlyle 
would have termed “a foiled potentiality.” 


The graphic and successful sketch of petty female 
rivalries and jealousies in Anglo-Indian society afforded by 
Mr, Jervis may perhaps be cited as an illustration of the 
“Set a thief, &c.,” principle, inasmuch as it proves a woman’s 
power to comprehend and expose the weaknesses of her sex; 
and notwithstanding the masculine title, the interest of the 
book centres chiefly in the feminine element. The story may 
very fairly be termed a speculation in nieces on the part of 
two middle-aged, childless, married ladies, who are sworn 
rivals, residing at the same station in India. Aunt No. 1 
thinks it will be handy to have some one to arrange flowers, 
dust ornaments, make coffee and salad, and “ do all sorts of 
little odd jobs,” aud thinks also that it will give new zest to 
life to have a girl for whom to try to make “the best match 
of the season ;” so she asks an English niece to come and stay 
with her; whereupon Aunt No. 2, scorning to be outdone, 
announces, with more truth tian grammar, that “other 
people has nieces too,” and proceeds at once to imitate 
her rival’s example. The fact of neither matron having 
any personal acquaintance with her invited guest, gives 
a decidedly speculative character to this investment of 
house-room ; and as one girl turns out to be virtuous and 
a domestic joy, whilst the other is the reverse, it is for- 
tunate that the qualities of the chaperones correspond re- 


spectively to those of their young charges, so that when the: 


latter are finally disposed of according to their merits, the 
sentiments of rejoicing or woe thereby ereated in the breasts 
of the two matrons meet with the reader’s entire approval. 
Mrs. Brande’s portrait is the best, and her ludicrous touchi- 
ness about precedence seems not impossible, but almost 
justifiable, when one bears in mind the solemnly sacramental 
manner in which she regards “ her proper place” as the out- 
ward and visible sign of the deserts of the husband from 
whom she derives rank. The only thing calling for remark 
in the unassuming and blameless young millionaire who 
figures as hero is the rashness that twice brings him within 
an ace of losing his destined bride,—first, when he consents 
to change parts with a swindling companion, and does so not 
only ostensibly, but also by trusting him as purse-bearer; and 
secondly, when he believes without question a madman’s un- 





supported assertion that insanity is hereditary in his (our 
hero’s) family, Mark’s imprudence in these two instances is 
so unlike the practical good sense that generally distinguishes 
him, as to be nothing short of astonishing. 

To place a first-rate foreign novel in reach of those whose 
education does not enable them to enjoy it in the original, is 
to confer a real boon upon them; and every one who is not a 
French scholar has much cause to be grateful to Lady Knuts- 
ford for the capital translation of Balzac’s renowned Ferragus, 
which she publishes under the name of The Mystery of the Rue 
Soly. It is a sensational story, far superior to the modern 
article of the kind to which the term is generally applied, and 
one whose intense interest holds the reader fascinated, thongh 
perhaps shuddering, as he watches the fearful power wielded 
by “ Les Treize,” a secret society of thirteen whose existence 
and movements are only traceable by swift, inexorable strokes 
that serve at once to indicate and cut down the objects of 
their animosity. As in the case of a classic-like Ferragus, the 
literary merits are too well known to call for further 
criticism, it is here only necessary *> draw attention to its 
appearance in English dress, and strongly recommend any 
one who has not yet made its acquaintance, to avail 
himself of the opportunity of doing so now afforded 
him. May we suggest La Peau de Chagrin and Le Pere 
Goriot as the next subjects for Lady Knutsford’s pen, 
in case she should contemplate continuing the good work 
she has begun of rendering Balzac’s masterpieces accessible 
to all her compatriots? They have already been translated, 
but not, if we remember rightly, in good idiomatic English. 

Those whose arithmetical studies have extended to decimal 
fractions, know what is meant by a mixed circulator; which 
term strikes us as so appropriate to books of fiction whose pages 
are filled with stereotyped, periodically recurring figures, ever 
treading in well-worn tracks, that we do not think we ean give 
a better idea of Peter’s Wife than by describing it as a mixed 
circulator novel. It shows a by-no-means perfect young lady 
espoused to a perfect husband of double her age, and strongly 
tempted to go off witha former lover, all strictly according to 
regulation; and inasmuch as the book is English, the wife’s 
final election of paths of virtue is also according to 
regulation, just as in a French work of the kind, she 
would be more likely to adopt the opposite course,—though 
whether the difference of ending makes any particular 
difference as to the wholesomeness and edification of this 
sort of literature, seems somewhat doubtful. A lady whe 
can let her smile fall into her lap, and let her face fall into 
her handkerchief ; a kettle capable of pouring itself out ; strides 
that are descriptive of a state of mind; waves beating their 
hearts out; and a night when the falling of heavy mist is 
simultaneous with bright moonlight, are phenomena of 
sufficiently unusual occurrence to seem worthy of mention; 
but even these curiosities do not prevent the story from 
appearing to us anything better than trash. 





MR. CORNISH’S “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” * 
Most of the forty chapters of Life at the Zoo have already 
appeared in these columns, but they have been enlarged, and 
form, with the unpublished chapters, a comprehensive survey 
of the most famous menagerie of modern times. We say 
famous, because even those who can appreciate the immense 
variety of animal types collected together, and the delight 
to the senses of a keen observer that is afforded by the habits 
of so many rare and beautifal creatures, fail to realise what 
a great and successful struggle against circumstances is 
the establishment of a menagerie in London. The 
greater part of the animals are more or less unfitted 
for life in the temperate zone, and were certainly never 
constituted to stand the English climate with its exe- 
crable winter weather and the London fogs, the last and 
worst product of civilisation. Yet they live; and if health 
and condition and amiability are indications of happiness, 
they are happy too. It is comforting to think that the 
more enlightened and the further removed from the brute 
ereation we become, so much the more do we seem able to 
render brute-life happy, and abate the hostility and cruelty 
that separate the beings of a higher from those of a lower 


organisation. We almost envy Mr. Cornish the endless 





* Life at the Zoo: Notes and Traditions of the Regent’s Park Gardens. By 
%. J. Cornish. With Illustrations aftsr Photographs by Gambier Bolton, 
F.Z.S. London: Saelev and Co. 
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pleasure that the rambles in the Zoo must have afforded to 
a sportsman and a naturalist of keenly observant eye. To 
see animals in captivity, uncared for, unhealthy, and unhappy, 
is positive pain, but to see them happy gives us so much 
pleasure that we might be excused for forgetting that they 
are no longer free. 

The most popular inmates at the Zoo are probably the 
great carnivora, or perhaps the monkeys; and no doubt the 
lion and the tiger have a grandeur of mien and a brute- 
strength that is more truly impressive than exquisite 
beauty and wonderful adaptation to circumstances. Yet 
to us the motion of the divers in the water is even 
more wonderful than the weight of the tiger’s paw. The 
idea of flying in water seems to a reasonable human 
being absurd, and that the wing of a bird should be of any 
use to it in a medium so dense as water, we should expect to 
hear from Baron Munchausen. Yet the black-footed penguin 
which cannot fly, cannot walk, and cannot even swim, is 
capable of a submarine flight so rapid that it overtakes fish 
with the utmost ease. That a clumsy-looking creature, 
ostensibly a bird, should be able to surpass a fish, a creature 
built on such exquisite lines and with such perfect adaptation 
to motion, in its own element, may well cause us astonish- 
ment. The submarine flight of the penguin, its plumage 
beaded with silvery bubbles of air, turning and wheeling 
with the ease of a swift, is surely wonderful, more wonderful 
than “the way of an eagle in the air.” The puffin, the 
nearest English relation to the penguin, can fly in both air 
and water, being indeed a migrant from the Mediterranean. 
The guillemot can both fly in the water and float on it, and its 
aerial flight is well known; moreover, its appearance under 
water is as beautiful as that of the penguin, so that, as Mr. 
Cornish says, it ranks first as an all-round performer. The true 
diving birds, such as the cormorant and darter and diver, use 
their feet. The cormorant is a greedy bird as well as a great 
diver, so that, we are told, he has been taken in a crab-pot set 
at a depth of twenty fathoms. 

The Lion House is the best known feature of the Zoo, and 
beyond pointing out the success that has followed the inno- 
vation of open-air runs, and the bringing together of several 
individuals, Mr. Cornish has but little to add to the general 
knowledge. At Hamburg, lions, tigers, leopards, and bears 
live harmoniously together, and the polar-bear romps with 
the Bengal tigers for hours together without troubling itself 
about the incongruity of living with a beast it ought to have 
no ideaof. Doubtless, it has some faint notion of this contrast, 
and a very real knowledge of its own strength that restrains 
its surliness. For the polar-bear, as Mr. Cornish reminds us, 
is the largest of the carnivora; and the old bear in the 
Zoo, he thinks, must weigh nearly aton. Alas! it has died 
since the publication of this book, having lived upwards of 
twenty-six years in its London home. Its predecessor had 
lived thirty-four years. Our author says :— 

«When we recollect that its common prey is the walrus, a sea- 
beast nearly as large as a rhinoceros, seldom moving far from the 
edge of the ice-floes, and able by mere weight to drag both itself 
and its enemy into the sea, and to fight for life in its native 
element, the strength and armament of teeth and claws necessary 
to destroy it must be greater even than those of the lion, which, 
with all its weight of bone and muscle, seldom attacks even so 
large an animal as the buffalo unless crippled by wounds.” 
Indeed, the great cats are not always successfal in over- 
powering their prey; and the grizzly has before now met his 
match in the American bison, as the hunters and “old- 
timers ” of the Rockies will tell us. A Polar bear was seen 
by an Arctic explorer swimming in the open sea with no land 
nearer than twenty miles. Its strength, size, and longevity 
indicate the perfection of its constitution and its adaptation 
to circumstances, as the size and longevity of the elephant 
also proclaim a similar vigour and an even more admirable 
organisation. There is a charming description by our author, 
on “ London Bears,” of the playfulness and delight in life of 
the female polar-bear at the Zoo. We have spoken of the 
elephant, and on turning to “ Elephant Life in England,” find 
some interesting remarks on the great pachyderms that 
Londoners perhaps remember best of all. The departure of 
‘Jumbo’ so roused the sentiment of Londoners, that the 
gate-money rose by thousands of pounds in one year. 
Very entertaining is the account of an elephant’s wanderings 
in Highbury, and the discomfiture inflicted by it on 
an enraged fishmonger. Mr. Cornish reminds us of the 





elephant which belonged to the Liverpool Zoo, and was shot 
by thirty soldiers; and there are still alive those who 
remember the celebrated ‘Chuny,’ of the Royal Exchange, 
and the commotion caused by his outbreak and military exe. 
cution. A race of men now exists that, profiting by hereditary 
teaching, is capable of managing this magnificent animal, and 
thus we may hope, with Mr. Cornish, that the duration of ele. 
phant life may exceed the present average of fifty years, though 
for reasons of climate, we cannot approach the eighty years 
of the captive elephants in India. This exceeds even human 
longevity ; yet there can be no doubt that the natural span 
of elephant life is twice this figure. A wonderful beast, 
truly, when we consider his intelligence—they work in the 
Indian Government yards, hauling timber, ceasing and re. 
suming work at a given signal—and from his bulk, sagacity, 
and longevity, the most impressive animal known to man, 
The tortoise surpasses the elephant in the last respect; but 
then the tortoise can hardly be said to live—it merely passes 
the time—and it is not an animal which arouses passionate 
enthusiasm ; it is an archaic survival singularly out of place 
in these fin de siécle days. Mr. Cornish is reticent on the 
subject of tortoises, naturally enough ; still the animal exists, 
has its place in the cycle of life, and is known—a modest, 
unobtrusive figure—in the background of many an English 
garden. 

The chapter on wild-cats will be interesting to those who 
would derive the familiar household pet from one or other of 
the many types at the Zoo. This, however, cannot be done 
with any certainty, though the Scotch wild-cat and its 
relative, the jungle-cat, or “chaus,” show strong affinities to 
it. The wild-cats and the tiger-cats resemble the domestic cat 
in never exercising itself like those greater cats, tigers and 
leopards, whose restless pacing to and fro has become a proverb. 
The wild-cats are an interesting and brilliant assemblage, 
though some notable species are missing. Mr. Cornish 
draws especial attention to the beauty of their fur and its 
colouring,—the ocelot in particular excites his admiration; 
he can compare to it nothing but the Argus pheasant in the 
markings of the peculiar “ eye ” or “ cup and ball” ornament. 


The London fogs are very fatal to the monkeys, which son" 


without exception, the most delicate of all the creatures in 
the Zoo. Last year, being free from fog, was not fatal to 
the more delicate monkeys; the preceding year, we are told, 
killed sixty. It seems, indeed, almost useless cruelty to bring 
Brazilian and Guianese monkeys to England. The rarest and 
most beautiful are unseen by the visitors to the Zoo, being 
literally “confined to their bedrooms,” till death relieves 
them of a miserable existence. Though these unwilling 
migrants have the best fur, and the most beautiful colouring 
and shape, and the most refined limbs, there are many hardier 
monkeys equally interesting, as the macaques, the capuchins, 
and the scarcely less delicate marmosets, though the public 
probably appreciate the larger and more vigorous types, as the 
chimpanzee and the ourang-outang, with their almost human 
gestures. 

On the subject of animal esthetics Mr. Cornish had some 
experiments made with certain musical instruments and 
certain scents; and the results could be briefly summed up 
by saying that the animals behaved much like their lord and 
master does. The violin was the most entrancing, the flute 
the most soothing, and the piccolo the most exciting and irri- 
tating. Deer, tigers, and monkeys enjoyed the violin, and 
when disturbed by the piccolo were calmed by the flute. The 
flute, as the most natural, and, of course, incomparably the 
most ancient, instrument, we should suppose to be that most 
agreeable to the majority of animals, and an extended series 
of experiments would doubtless prove this. The monkeys 
were variously affected by the violin, the intelligent capuchins 
showing much critical appreciation, as also did the macaques ; 
on the whole, it was the favourite. The ourang-outang was 
so pleased at the “bagpipes” on the violin, that it turned 
somersaults and threw straw over its head. Happy monkey! 
No animal, perhaps, is more sensitive to music than the horse, 
and one kind of music—“ the cry of the hounds ”—will reduce 
a stabled horse, miles away, to an almost pitiable state of 
excitement. The scent experimented with was lavender- water, 
and the various members of the greater and lesser cat families 
manifested a great fondness for it, as they also did for other 
delicate flower scents. 

“The Animal Sense of Beauty ” is a chapter that ought to 
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set some of our naturalists studying likely evidence of the 
taste of birds for colour. The bower-birds, of course, occupy 
the first place as lovers of the beautiful. The crow tribe, as 
Mr. Cornish declares, make a distinction between collections 
of food and collections of bric-A-brac. As an instance of 
decoration he describes a chiff-chaff’s nest adorned with 
feathers of the kingfisher. We have seen a sparrow’s nest 
with a single peacock’s breast-feather, which must have been 
carried from a distance, stack on the outside. A striking 
instance of the effect produced by the gorgeous colouring of 
the peacock occurs to us which may be worth quoting. Some 
fine white turkeys were in the habit of spreading their tails 
and proudly revolving whenever they passed our window. 
One day the peacock sauntered up in the middle of the vain 
display; standing still, he slowly expanded his incomparable 
tail. The effect was ridiculously sudden; the humiliated 
turkeys collapsed and slunk away, while the peacock took a 
series of stately steps after the retreating birds. Mr. Cornish, 
in a chapter on “ Patterns,” notices that certain patterns 
appear on the most diverse creatures, and also remarks on the 
very few patterns that exist. Certain tribes of birds, as the 
crow and the thrush, preserve peculiar markings through 
every species, but that the same pattern should be found on a 
duck, a pheasant, a finch, the larva of a hawk-moth, and ona 
shell is somewhat remarkable. 

There are many fascinating chapters in Mr. Cornish’s book 
that we are unable to more than mention,—a description of 
Mr. Corbin’s great preserve in New Hampshire, some notes 
on the Paris Zoo in the sieges, and a visit to “Jamrach’s,” 
all more or less connected with the Zoological Gardens, and 
the supply of wild creatures. A more companionable book 
than Life at the Zoo, for a visitor to the great menagerie, we 
cannot imagine. Animal life is viewed from every possible 
standpoint, and people of the most diverse tastes will find 
something new, something interesting about the appearance 
and the habits of animals, and the relation they bear to each 
other. Some of the chapters are almost too short and slight, 
for which, of course, their original shape is to blame, but 
one and all are interesting, thoughtful, and teeming with 
acute and often minute observation, and the sympathy of a 
true naturalist. As to the illustrations, Mr. Gambier Bolton’s 
photographs are worthy of their setting; indeed, that of the 
“hawk-eagle” reproduces the bloom on the feathers with 
undeniable success. 





CICERO.* 

To the careful student the great Roman orator presents 
himself in no less than five different points of view. He may 
be judged of as a statesman, a moralist, an orator, a letter- 
writer, and an instructor in the art of rhetoric; but though in 
all of these departments he has deservedly obtained very nearly 
the highest renown, yet his reputation in the eyes of the 
generality of readers will ultimately depend on such of his 
speeches as devastating barbarians and fanatical monks have 
suffered to survive to our times. As a statesman we must 
say that he totally failed, save only in his able and energetic 
suppression of the supposed Anarchist, Catiline; and yet his 
political creed seems to have contained but two articles,— 
each of them, when considered by itself, perfectly just and 
apparently quite practicable, but when brought into unison, 
almost impossible in the then unhappy state of public and 
private morality. He aimed at bringing about a close 
political union between the equites, or what is now termed 
the upper middle-class, and the old and noble gentes, who 
still commanded a majority in the Senate,—a design which 
would have been feasible and perhaps easy, had he not also 
essayed to check and punish the frauds and oppressions 
practised by these same equites, who constituted the capitalist 
class, in the tributary provinces. We doubt if the money- 
dealing class ever forgave the zeal he exhibited in the prosecu- 
tion of Verres, and it might have been fortunate for him had 
he never published the orations he composed regarding this 
case, which indeed were rendered superfluous by the volun- 
tary exile of the culprit. Eloquence, though it has been well 
termed flexanima, or ruler of the soul, has seldom, even when 
exerted in the cause of unquestionable justice, prevailed over 
the pecuniary interests of a wealthy and numerous class, and 
Cicero failed where a Walpole or a Chatham would not have 
succeeded. 





* Select Speeches of Cicero, Trans’ated by Herbert E, D, Blakiston, M.A. 
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As a moralist he adopted the tenets of Socrates and Plato, 
and like the former may be said, as far as Western Europe is 
concerned, to have “ brought down Philosophy from heaven, 
and fixed her abode among the dwellings of men,” while he 
imitated the latter not only in his ethical compositions, 
but in his speeches, and thus, we think, selected a 
model preferable even to Demosthenes, whose elongated 
sentences render him sometimes wearisome, and occasionally 
nearly unintelligible. It will be evident to even a cursory 
reader of his orations that he had drunk deeply from the 
fountain of Hellenic philosophy, and hence Plutarch, who, 
though too often very inaccurate in his facts, is certainly 
worthy of respect as a critic, informs us that he was the first 
Roman orator who pointed out that justice should always 
triumph over expediency in a civilised community, and the 
first who discerned that measures of unquestionable justice 
will often fail of adoption unless supported by elevation of 
language and grace of delivery. The former principle con- 
duced much to the oratorical popularity of Fox, and the latter 
to that of Erskine, and both must have insured success among 
a people at once law-abiding, imaginative, and excitable. His 
adherence to the former naturally led him to uphold the 
sanctity of vested interest, and hence he successfully op- 
posed the democratic confiscation of the Campanian lands 
proposed by the turbulent tribune Rullus; but it must 
have been by an eloquent appeal to the feelings of courtesy 
and respect for rank that he persuaded the Roman com- 
mons to acquiesce in the exclusive and unnecessary law 
of Otho, which set apart certain seats in the theatre for 
the use of the equites alone. In his early youth he 
evinced a strong taste for metrical composition, and wrote 
much of “what is commonly called poetry;” how far he 
would have succeeded had he persevered, seems to us very 
uncertain, though a couple of unfortunate lines have been 
quoted ad nauseam by satirists and sciolists to bring ridicule, 
as is usual,on an honoured name. Are there no unharmonious 
or ill-sounding verses in the strains of Virgil, Milton, Spenser, 
or of Homer himself? Had he attained success in poetry 
he would, we believe, have been in Roman what Dryden has 
been in English literature, a reasoner in verse. As the poet 
is nearly akin to the orator, his juvenile studies and attempte 
exhibit their impress on his style of forensic and senatorial 
oratory, both in the grandeur of the ideas and imagery and 
the rhythmical melody. A great part of his first oration 
against Catiline is highly poetic, and the best transla- 
tion of it that we know of is in Ben Jonson’s blank 
verse in his tragedy on this event. His rule also of 
ending his sentences with a long and important word 
shows that he possessed that sense of dignified harmony 
essential to the orator nearly as much as to the poet. 
This taste manifests itself frequently in the writings of Burke 
and Lord Macaulay, and in the speeches of Carran and 
Sheridan. Evidently a man may possess the mens divinior 
and the os magna sonaturum, and yet fail to take up a 
position as a poet. 

Cicero had great power of work, both literary and forensic, 
and a powerful memory, especially for names and facts, 
together with unwearied industry, notwithstanding the feeble. 
ness of his health. There is strong reason to believe that 
several of his orations were written and rewritten prior 
to delivery; and we are told that when about to plead 
for Murena, conjointly with Hortensius and Crassus, 
his anxiety to equal the rhetorical renown of the former 
caused him to spend some sleepless nights in study 
and thought. The first Catilinarian oration has, how- 
ever, quite the style of an extempore outburst; and 
the fourth must have been so, as he could not have 
known what penalties his colleagues in the Senate in. 
tended te propose. This speech is remarkably worthy of 
the careful attention of any student who may wish to under. 
stand how to weigh skiJfully the arguments in favour of and 
against two opposing proposals, and to point out the merits 
and demerits of each; while at the same time it is clear te 
which side the orator leaned, and that he would have nc 
sympathy with modern philanthropists who tell us that 
crimes arising from political enthusiasm should be looked on 
as the outcome of virtuous emotions, and punished lenieutly, 
if at all. Virgil did not think so when he placed Catiline in 
Tartarus; nor Dante, who assigns to Brutus the next place 
to Judas in the lowest abyss of the Inferno. Yet all our 
information testifies to Cicero’s kindness of heart and affec- 
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tionate disposition—rare virtues in a Roman—and this he 
proved by his successful opposition to the confiscation of 
the estates of Catiline’s associates to the ruin of their 
unoffending heirs, holding that justice and mercy should 
go hand in hand. Cicero was not in the least degree an 
“advanced thinker.” Whenever, too, he had an oppor- 
tunity of choice, he preferred to take the defensive side in a 
litigation, probably from benevolent feelings, but perhaps 
also because this side furnished a better scope for an eloquent 
appeal to human sympathy. 


Dr. Middleton holds that Cicero formed his style on the 
model of Demosthenes, and he certainly admired him,—as 
who would not ? But we confess we have never been able to 
discern a likeness so close as to deserve the name of imita- 
tion, and consider him more akin to Plato and Xenophon. 
There is a democratic vulgarity too often prominent in the 
great Attic orator from which the Roman, who, even in his 
greatest excitement, always speaks like a gentleman, is re- 
markably free; hence we have always found his speeches 
much pleasanter reading, and this, we think, is no improper 
critical test. It is but fair, however, to add that the Roman 
possessed some very important advantages over the Athenian. 
E.g., he could, without being accused of cant or hypocrisy, 
appeal to the undying principles of justice in public affairs 
and morality in private life, the purity of his own character 
being admitted by all, and the more conspicuous in a very 
corrupt state of society. Further—and this will surprise some— 
there was more freedom of speech in aristocratic Rome than in 
democratic Athens. In the latter State an orator might pro- 
pose a measure, and succeed in carrying it, but should the 
people change their mind, he was liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion on the charge of “ having deceived the people; ” in other 
words, he might say what he pleased, but also expect the 
consequences. To illustrate this system, had Great Britain 
been governed by Athenian jurisprudence after the General 
Election of 1886, Mr. Gladstone would have been brought 
to trial for “having attempted to deceive the House of 
Commons,” and if convicted would either have been heavily 
fined or banished. On the other hand, Roman law took 
cognisance only of overt acts. Once, and once only, did 
the Roman people lose their regard for Cicero, and this 
under the very exceptional circumstances of the Clodian 
reign of terror, and but for a time. The pure morality 
which Cicero both inculcated and practised, and his good- 
humoured courtesy to his fellow-citizens, especially to the 
younger men, gave him an additional advantage over 
Demosthenes, who could not justly claim such qualities, and 
fought the battle of Hellenic freedom with his arms fettered. 
The Romans bore from Cicero what the Athenians would not 
have borne from Demosthenes, and did not bear from Socrates. 
The Attic orator, too, was deficient in what Niebuhr, per- 
haps somewhat exaggeratively, terms Cicero’s chiefest talent, 
namely, wit. There are certainly some specimens of this in 
his orations, but we do not think he was much indebted to it 
for his reputation as a public speaker, his talent being rather 
for gentle sarcasm. His wit will be best learned from the 
study of his letters and the anecdotes handed down by 
Plutarch. But Cicero was more than an eloquent declaimer 
he was a logician of a high order, and his speech in 
defence of Milo furnishes the best example we know 
of what is called “speaking to evidence,” or the accurate 
weighing of probabilities. Had it been delivered as it 
has come down to us it would most probably have secured 
an acquittal,—at least modern lawyers have succeeded in 
similar cases. If it be asked to what qualities Cicero owed 
his fame as an orator, we should answer: to his sincere love 
of his country, or rather of humanity, grandeur of ideas, 
harmony of language, purity and correctness of diction, 
grace of delivery, and high moral sentiment, together with 
extensive and, for the time, accurate learning. And if it be 
asked how he acquired these qualifications, or any of them, we 
can only say that he must have anticipated Lord Eldon’s 
recipe for forensic success, “Live like a hermit, and work 
like a horse.” 

Mr. Blakiston has made a very judicious selection of 
orations for translation, and his book wiil be of much use to 
any one acquainted with the ordinary facts of Roman 
history who may wish to know also the sentiments of a 
great statesman and debater; but to the real student of 
Latin literature we fear it will give but little help. He pro- 








fesses to have aimed at avoiding the “ conventional dialect of 
the class-room, and also the slipshod slanginess of modern 
English,” and in the former he has certainly succeeded, but 
has fallen, we think, into the use of many phrases ill-suited 
to the dignity of the oratorical style. As the pleading for 
Murena is justly considered one of Cicero’s best productions, 
we venture to add our own attempt at rendering into English 
(not by any means that of so-called good society) an anti. 
thetical passage,—viz. :— 


“But, waiving this point, to return to a comparison of studies 
and employments, how can it be doubted that renown for 
military skill confers a more dignified claim to the consulship 
than that for knowledge of jurisprudence? You rise before 
dawn to give opinions to your clients, he does the same to 
reach his point of action promptly with his army; the crowing of 
cocks wakes you, the blast of the clarion him; you draw up a 
brief, he a line of battle; you provide against the surprise of 
your clients, he against the surprise of cities and camps. Hoe 
understands and knows how the forces of the enemy are to be 
checked, you, how a neighbour’s rain-droppings are to be 
averted; he is employed in pushing forward the boundaries of 
our State, you in fixing those of private persons. And doubtless 
(for I must express what I really feel) valour in war transcends 
all the other good qualities. It is this which has elevated the 
Roman name; it is this which has bestowed perpetual renown on 
this our city; this has subjugated the world to our Empire; all 
these illustrious pursuits of ours, all our occupations of civil life, 
and even our energy and reputation for legal eminence, are pro- 
tected and safeguarded by valour in the field, and as soon ag 
even a suspicion of invasion has burst upon us, our other pursuits 
at once sink into obscurity.” 





SCOTTISH HUMOUR.* 
Mr Inatts has been credited, as the author of a Scotch book 
called Oor Ain Folk, with high qualifications both to amuse 
and interest. That he writes with vigour and freshness, has 
been a close student of Scotland and Scottish manners during 
the first half of the century, and is full of “ pawky ” stories— 
whatever that may exactly signify—is strongly enforced 
upon us in the various extracts from criticism, Scotch and 
Englisb, which are set before us to meditate upon. The 
volume now in our hands lacks all pretence to sustained pur- 
pose of any kind, and is simply a collection of Scotch anec- 
dotes of all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent—founded 
apparently upon the supposition which is the natural con- 
sequence of such books as Dean Hole’s, for instance, that 
simply to tell stories is a purpose in itself. But it lacks 
altogether the pleasant and attractive personal flavour 
which gave the Dean his especial charm. The cheery and 
unaffected Churchman was somehow always behind his own 
anecdotes, and we read them in his light with a pleasant sense 
of talking with him, and hearing them from his own reverend 
and anecdotic lips. Mr. Inglis has no such personality to re- 
veal in his present disconnected work, which broadens slowly 
down, from anecdote to anecdote, until we realise that a little 
of it would go a long way even in English, and that with the 
perpetual broad accent to bewilder the Southern ear, such an 
olla podrida of story is of too composite a quality to please the 
general public. Moreover, we doubt if his compatriots have 
much reason to be grateful to Mr. Inglis for the vindication 
of their sense of humour which it is the purpose of his volume 
to supply. In the first place, such a vindication is utterly 
unnecessary. We have lived long past the day when Dr. 
Johnson condemned the race wholesale for its supposed 
lack of all power to make or to appreciate a joke; 
and it was entirely out of that curious old dictator’s 
prejudices the’ the tradition sprang. Probably that waa 
more due to ‘:e aggravating presence of the inevitable 
Boswell than to any other cause; for whatever the qualities, 
and they must have been admirable, that made of “ Bozzy” 
the prince of biographers, and of his subject one of the most 
monumental figures of English history, they certainly did not 
include a sense or perception of humour. Only its absence 
could bave made him so tenacious and adhesive as he was; 
and the Laird of Auchinleck must have constantly awakened 
in the Doctor’s mind a sense of marvel which could only find 
vent in the generalisations in which he was so apt at laying 
down the law. We wonder how the presence of an English 
Boswell would have wrought upon the Scotchman, Carlyle, 








* The Humour of the Scot Neath Northern Lights and Southern Cross. By 
James Inglis (‘*Maor.”). Kdiuburgh: Dav-d Dong'as, 1324, 
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who reproduced with a difference so many of the Johnsonian 
characteristics. He might have found agreeable things to 
say of the English, which would have adhered even to their 
much-derided hides for ever. Mr. Inglis is behind his 
time when he says that if, after reading his budget, 
any one is still determined to maintain that the Scotch 
have no humour, the fault will be in the readers them- 
selves. But it is dangerous for him to state on the same 
page that it is impossible to define humour because there 
are such different ideals of it. For that is in itself the vindi- 
cation of those who fail to find conviction in his “ budget” 
(not a bad name for a book of this sort); but who, on the 
contrary, are rather shaken than not in their contented 
acceptance of Scotch hpmour, by the budget’s revelations. It 
is an old story of the late Master of Trinity that, when assured 
that Mr. So-and-So had a great deal of taste, he said, “ Yes, 
and all of it bad.” A great many of this portentous burden 
of jokes come dangerously near the line, to our erring taste 
at least. 


In the second place, we doubt if Mr. Inglis’s compatriots will 
care about the large percentage assigned to “ meenisters” 
and their sayings and doings. There is too much of them 
altogether, and we doubt if the sense of irreverence inevitably 
bred by such constant repetition is easily to be avoided, how- 
ever harmless in themselves the anecdotes may be. And 
we have heard so many clerical jokes in other Scotch 
repertories. In the present book, one chapter of jests 
is professedly “biblical and theological.” Another is about 
“Minister and Manse;” a third about “ Ministers and 
People.” Then we are treated to a separate heading of 
“Precentor and Psalmody;” then to “ Kirkyards, Sex- 
tons, and Burials,” and finally to “Funeral Customs and 
Epitaphs,” the latter two being of necessity concerned with 
the same subject-matter as the others, though from a grislier 
and gloomier point of view. And we fear that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will be half-shocked and half-pained to find such 
sub-headings as “A Drinker’s Heaven” and ‘‘ The Minister 
Rebuked,” even under the separate chapter of “ Whisky 
Stories.’ Mr. Inglis himself summarises this anomaly for us 
in a quotation from a brother-author, to the effect that 
“Scottish humour plays like an electric current between the 
two opposite poles of ‘ releegion and whusky,’ ” adding as his 
own comment that this only means that “the national 
character exhibits the sudden alternations between a deep, 
abiding, ever-recurring tendency to metaphysics, and the 
rebound to hilarious relaxation.” That is ingenious; but 


the humour which can only be kindled by two topics so 


very unfit to mingle, is surely more limited than Mr. 
Inglis would have us believe. We have a higher opinion 
of Scotch humour, as Malvolio expresses it, and in nowise 
share the view. In a kind of historical review, the author 
finds his explanation in the incessant struggle with nature 
and with man which made the people what they are. 
There may be, of course, truth in what he says about the 
revulsion against the Romish domination producing the 
rebound into a pragmatic Puritanism, though we fail exactly 
to see why; but we cannot see why a pragmatic Puritanism 
should produce a series of jokes about the ministers, unless it 
be by another rebound. And the connection of whisky with 
the whole problem is very indistinctly explained. How close 
it is in the writer’s mind, however, may be inferred by his 
second story, which he calls “an illustration of the pawky, 
sly sort,” which “one might almost say, of course, is con- 
nected with the drinking habits of the people, and introduces 
the minister.” This, be it observed, is not under the biblical 
heading, but in connection with the formation of the national 
character. Finding a parishioner with a brown jug before 
him, a reverend Doctor asks him what is in it. “A soop 
o” yill.”—“ And how much may you have taken to-day ?”— 
“Oh, weel! this is jest my fourth pint.”—“Your fourth 
pint! I don’t believe I could drink four pints of water 
in a whole day.”—“Na; naither could I.” Now we con- 
fess, in the first place, that the humour of this opening 
anecdote is to us more diluted than Tam’s drink, and made 
us shrink a little from three hundred pages of anecdote to 
follow. In the second, we fail to see why it is more humorous 
because one of the speakers is a clergyman. It is like the 
modern fashion of introducing a clerical character into all the 
comedies of the present day, whether he is wanted in his pro- 
fessional capacity or not. By the side of this clerico-whisky 





story we will cite the other opening anecdote—strictly, it is 
number three on the list, but the others are too long for quota- 
tion—and it is described by the author as illustrative of 
humour “of that kind perhaps not readily understood by the 
Southron.” Perhaps it is not. A servant-girl in Edinburgh, 
who spoke Scotch with such a broad accent as at times 
hardly to be comprehended even by her mistress, a native of 
Ayrshire, being asked how she had previously made herself 
understood in service in England, answered,—“ Oh, it’s easy 
enough to speak Hnglitch. Ye’ve naething tae dae bit leave 
oot a’ the Rs, an’ gie ilka wird a bit chaw i’ the middle.” If 
this is funny, our sense of humour is a good deal astray; 
but we own that it wanders at times when we turn over Mr, 
Inglis’s pages. 

Our space must preclude our quoting further, and we have 
rather preferred indicating the nature of a book morecalculated 
for Scotch than English readers, and we imagine so written, 
than selecting at random from so very random a budget. Of 
course there are good stories in the book. But what of this, 
for instance? The superintendent of a hospital in Sydney 
telegraphs to the wife of a poor patient, “ Husband very ill; 
may die at any moment.” Whereupon she answers not to 
him, but to her dying husband, “If you die, see that you are 
buried by the Oddfellows.” Where the joke of such sheer 
heartlessness lies we know not. In justice to Mr. Inglis’s 
Scotch conscience, we must add that he tries to explain away 
the brilliant jest to his countrymen by suggesting that its 
Celtic perpetrator must have been of mixed blood,—probably 
half Irish. We doubt if the Irish will be much reconciled 
by it to their share in the humour of their Scotch brethren. 
As for the poor Saxon, he will be humbly content with what 
of humour falls to his own share, and be thankful. If he 
begins suddenly to doubt of Scotch humour again, the fault is 
Mr, Inglis’s. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_.———_ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Land of Pluck. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—The author of this delightful, beautifully printed and admirably 
illustrated volume is one of the most popular and capable of 
Transatlantic writers for children. She was never seen to 
better advantage than in this book, which consists of two 
parts, sketches of Holland, and stories and studies of a mis- 
cellaneous kind. The Dutch portion is in every way admirable ; 
Holland has, indeed, been very well done by travellers and 
artists during recent years, but Mrs. Dodge proves by her 
enthusiasm for the country, and the fresh facts she reveals, that 
it cannot be overdone. She shows how it deserves the name 
of “The Land of Pluck” that she has given to it; she demon- 
strates, too, how the Dutch, with hard heads and strong hands, 
have also warm hearts. This is proved by, among other things, 
their treatment of birds. The second part of the book consists of 
miscellaneous stories and sketches. All are good, though the 
humour of one or two, like a good deal of American humour, is 
rather too subtle. Especially good, in different ways, are 
“Grandmother,” “Bubbles,” “Trapper Joe,” and “Two May 
Queens.” The illustrations are admirable. In the first part they 
give character to the life, character, and scenery of Holland. As 
regards the second part, even Miss Ronner could not have given 
more life-like illustrations than those which appear in “ The 
Brighton Cats.” 

The Snow-Queen, and other Tales from Hans Andersen. (Edward 
Arnold.)—The success which attended the publication last year 
of the first series of Hans Andersen’s “ Fairy-Tales,” illustrated 
by Miss M. E. A Lemann, has led to an issue of a fresh series, 
illustrated by the same artist. So we have again a most exquisice 
book, containing, among other fairy-stories, ‘“‘ The Snow-Queen,” 
“The Loving Pair,” “The Goloshes of Happiness,” “The Old 
Street-Lamp,” and “The Happy Family.” It is quite possible 
that all, indeed most, children will not understand Hans Ander- 
sea’s epigrammatic philosophy couched in such sentences as 
“Every corpse is a sphinx of immortality.” Happily it is not 
necessary that they should; philosophy or no philosophy, 
Andersen goes straight to the heart. We have not seen a mora 
beautiful selection from his stories than this. The illustrations 
cannot be praised too highly. 

Cossack Fairy-Tales and Folk-Tales. Selected, edited, and 
translated by R. Nisbet Bain. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—The 
success attained by Mr. Bain with his experiment in the way of 
Russian Fairy-Tales has induced him to follow it up with a sister- 
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volume of stories selected from Ruthenian, the language of the 
Cossacks. It is especially rich in folk-tales, and yet Mr. Bain is 
able to say with truth that the present attempt to popularise these 
stories is the first translation from Ruthenian into English. Of 
course it is for experts in folk-lore rather than for ordinary critics 
to say whether, as Mr. Bain seems to think, the comparative 
isolation and primitiveness of the Cossacks and their remote- 
ness from the great theatres of historical events, are favourable 
to the preservation of old myths and to the easy development 
of new ones. The ordinary critic is content if the stories that 
pass through his hands are good in themselves, well-told, 
and well-written. This criticism may at least be given with 
perfect heartiness. The stories which appear in this volume 
are all so excellent, so fresh, and so imaginative, that justice 
could only be done them by noticing each in turn. This 
being impossible, all we can do is to give the names of several 
that seem specially notable. “The Story of the Little Tsar 
Novishny, the False Sister, and the Faithful Beasts,’ “ The 
Serpent Tzarevitch and his Two Wives,” “Ivan the Fool and 
St. Peter’s Fife,” and “The Iron Wolf,” may be singled’ out in 
virtue both of their originality and of their indicating, at least 
as well as any in the book, the special characteristics of the series 
or collection to which they belong. Others are admirable, 
simply because being very laughable, they are intensely enjoyable, 
and are certain to be enjoyed by children. Nothing could be 
better in its way than “The Cat, the Cock, and the Fox,” which 
tells how the cat and the cock live in a hut together, the cock 
keeping house, while the cat goes foraging for sausages. The 
fox keeps tempting the cock away. How the cat revenges 
himself, and how also he rescues the cock, it would be unfair to 
tell. The illustrations, which in every way adorn this book, are 
almost unique in their daring humour. 

Lights Out. By Robert Overton. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is 
& volume composed mainly of “ yarns,” supposed to be “spun” 
between the hours of nine and ten at night in the dormitory of 
a large private bearding-school. At nine, lights are supposed to 
be all put out but muttered talk is allowed for an hour longer. 
In the Salway House dormitory, however, the boys would appear 
to have been endowed with a by-no-means inconsiderable amount 
of imagination. Some of the stories they tell are sensational, some 
humorous, two or three even nightmarish, but all are interesting. 
There is one of a deferred Corsican vengeance, the victim of which 
is an English officer with an unfortunate temper. This might 
have been excluded, as it can be thoroughly understood only by 
adults who have some familiarity with the island of Paoli. The 
great majority of the yarns, however, are such as might well be 
made up by boys with some fancy and a sense of fun, and whose 
minds have been steeped at an early age in juvenile sensational 
fiction. Lights Out is, in short, a delightful book.—— After School 
(same author and publishers), which, by the way, is marked “ second 
edition,” is composed of short “yarns” of all sorts—humorous, 
“incidental,” and even pathetic—that lads in their teens are sup- 
posed specially to like to hear. “ Eaglebeak’s Camera,” “The 
Fight that never came off,” “ The Sermon that wasn’t Preached,” 
“Gordon Corbett’s Temptation,” and “That Hamper!” may be 
cited as examples of ‘0 collection; while “ Not Guilty ” may be 
mentioned as an exceilent story of a theft and an ugly and 
mysterious old “tramp.” 

The End of Elfintown. By Jane Barlow. (Macmillan.)—There 
are both humour and melody in this poetica] sketch, which deals 
with the “ages far agone,” when— 


“A harmful spell was cast upon 
That Elfin King, great Oberon, 
And teen and trouble brought him,” 


The plot, too, is not one which it is specially difficult to trace. 
The story of the final ruin of Elfintown is also well told. At 
the same time the conceits are too numerous and far-fetched to be 
easily appreciated by the children for whom the book seems to 
have been originally intended. The End of Elfintown is as much 
for adults as “Alice in Wonderland” itself, Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s sketches are ingenious, although to many they will 
only recall the almost forgotten esthetic craze. 


Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Leighton. (Blackie and Son.)— 
In this book, Mr. Leighton revives the Viking age, and the old 
story of Olaf the Glorious, King of Norway, who is found living 
as a slave in Esthonia by his uncle, is bought by him, and taken 
to the Court of Valdemar, King of Russia. The sea-roving mad- 
ness is in his blood, and becoming a Viking, he makes raids on 
England and Scotland, which, in spite of a battle that he gains 
at Maldon, in Essex, are not altogether successful, In England, 
however, he is converted to Christianity, returns to his own 
Norway, which, in turn, he converts to Christianity. After much 
adventure, he is beaten in a great battle and disappears in 
& manner which somehow recalls the passing of Arthur. Mr. 
Leighton hes succeeded wonderfully in reviving the Viking 








period,—so much so, that this book will compare most favourably 
even with Mr. Rider Haggard’s attempts to construct a modern 
Saga. It is, of course, full of fighting and of incident of all sorts; 
and he makes of Olaf a most admirable study of a strong, noble, 
but essentially mutinous nature. As there is nothing pedantic, 
or unduly archaic, about this story, it is certain to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by the boys for whom it seems to have been originally 
intended. 


Betty: a School Girl. By L.T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—This story, which is written in Mrs. Meade’s well-known and 
admirable style, is what it professes to be,—a story of school life, 
It is full of realism of the simple frock and bread-and-butter sort, 
Betty Falkoner, a girl who has lost her mother, and whose father 
is an invalid, is compelled, owing to his having to go abroad, to 
leave the poky London house in which she has spent a lonely but 
not altogether unhappy time, and to go to Miss St. Leger’s 
boarding-school, near Dorchester. There she associates with 
six other girls, of whom Lottie Raynham, with her thoughts in 
the clouds, but also with a hard-working mother whom she 
thinks of more than she does of herself, is the most notable. The 
usual petty but also quite real girl troubles ensue, and are in- 
creased, because some of the girls—particularly a pretty and vain 
one, named Henny—are aided and abetted in their “ nonsense ” by 
an intriguing French governess. Betty’s character, however, stands 
all the tests to which it is put; and, indeed, is strengthened by 
them. Betty is a study of character, and a most delicate and 
careful one. Mrs. Meade has never written a better book. 


Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have issued a third edition of 
Adventures in New Texas, by Grace Stebbing. It is a most de- 
lightful story of adventure, treachery, and triumphant goodness, 
and in every way merits the success it would appear to have met 
with. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have issued the second volume 
of their at once admirable and thoroughly popular Royal Natural 
History, which is edited by Mr. Richard Lyddeker. It still deals 
with Mammalia, and under that general head with carnivores and 
ungulates. A large number of old favourites therefore, such as 
bisons, bears, elephants, rhinoceroses, sea-lions, come to be 
treated of. 


Tales from St. Paul’s Cathedral. Told to Children by Mrs. 
Frewen Lord. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mrs. Frewen 
Lord tells the story of the burning of old St. Paul’s, and of the 
building of the new; she gives a plan and description of the 
cathedral, and then proceeds to narrate some of the achievements 
of the great men that are buried there. This, we should say, isa 
companion volume to one bearing a similar title, “Tales from 
Westminster Abbey.” 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. Adapted for the Young by 
M. Jones. (Routledge and Sons.)—The editor has used Jarvis’s 
translation. A certain compression and a few omissions have 
not done anything to spoil—but, in a way, and for the purpose 
announced, have even improved—the great story. The text con- 
tains a number of illustrations by Sir John Gilbert and others, 
and there are six coloured plates. Altogether, we have here a 
handsome and serviceable edition. 


Old and New Paris, By H. Sutherland Edwards. Vol. II. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Sutherland Edwards carries on and com- 
pletes in this volume a work, the first instalment of which we had _ 
the pleasure of noticing among the “Gift-Books” of last year. — 
We are not quite clear whether our author has a plan. If he 
has, it is not of the obvious kind. But, after all, it makes but 
little difference whether it exists or no. It is sufficient to say 
that he is always entertaining, and very often instructive. It 
would not be correct, indeed it would be an injustice, to speak of 
Old and New Paris as a guide. Yet a visitor to the gay city 
could not do better than furnish himself with these two volumes, 
study them at his leisure, and apply the results of his study 
as he wanders from street to street and building to building. 
But one does not need to go to Paris, or even to have been in 
Paris, to appreciate it. The manners of the people, the history of 
the place—and there is not a city, Rome only, it may be, excepted, 
which has a history so full of incident—its institutions, its govern- 
ment are described and illustrated with an unfailing abundance 
of anecdote. Among the chapters which may be mentioned as 
specially interesting are the “ Bridges and their History,” “The 
Sorbonne,” the “ Académie Frangaise,” the “Catacombs,” the 
“ Mont-de-Piété,” the “ Hospitals,’ the “Paris Press,” and, 
finally, those concluding the volume, which tell the story of the 
“ German Siege” and the “ War of the Commune.” Of a lighter 
kind are “Street Characters,” “The English and American in 
Paris,” “ Parisian Types,” and “ Parisian Characteristics.” Some 
of the anecdotes in this last are very amusing. A Paris banker, 
finding his fortune reduced to 100,000 francs, died of grief; his 
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brother, a pauper, died cf joy on hearing of his inheritance. 
jophie Arnould sent her dog to be cured by Mesmer. He returned 
+ with a letter certifying its recovery, but it died on the way. 
‘What a comfort,” she said, “that the poor animal died in 
good health!” A truly Parisian story is that of the fencing- 
naster, who was anxious to assure himself of the discretion of his 
daughter. The girl was on her way home. “I approached her, 
aad, averting my face, whispered in her ear a graceful little compli- 
nent, which I had invented for the occasion. O joy! She turned 
round and administered to me with all her might a box on the 
car. I guarded myself en tierce and said, ‘My child, you are truly 
virtuous.” 

When Life is Young. By Mary Mapes Dodge, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Miss Mary Mapes Dodge is known to the children of the 
English-speaking world, or at least to those who know how to satisfy 
a taste for good reading, as the editor of St. Nicholas. One of the 
charms of that magazine is to be found in the verse, simple and 
good—verse may be good without being simple, and simple with- 
out being good—which is always to be found in its pages. Here 
we have a collection of it for boys and girls. Of course, this is a 
kind of thing to which quotation will not do justice. But possibly 
some may appreciate— 

“*ScHootpoy TROUBLES. 
The witches hide in my books, { know, 
Or e'se it’s fairy elves; 
For when I stady, they plague me so, 


I feel like one of themselves. 
Often they whisper: ‘Come and play, 
! ’ 


The sun is shining bright 
Ard when I fling the book away 
They flutter with delight. 
They dance among the stupid words, 
And twist the ‘rules’ awry; 
And flit across the page like birds, 
Though I can’t see them fly. 
They twitch my feet, they b:ur my eyes, 
They make me drowsy too; 
In fact, the more a fellow tries 
To study, the worse they do. 
They can t be heard, they can’t be seen— 
I know not how they lh. ok— 
And set they always lurk between 
The leaves of a lesson-book. 
Whatever they are I cannot tell, 
But this is as plain as day: 
I’)! never be able to study well, 
Till the book-elves go axay,.” 

Her Loving Slave. Ly Hume Nisbet. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—Mr. Hume Nisbet deserts his South African scenes for England 
in the time of Monmouth’s Rebellion. There is vigour in the way 
in which he tells the story of Harry Dunclugh, of the fair lady 
whom he loves, and of the heroic man, for a hero he is, though he 
is tailor by trade and Snip by name, whose self-sacrifice does so 
much to make them happy. Lady Jeffreys is drawn to the life, 
with a minuteness of odious detail which is very effective. But 
where has Mr. Nisbet left his grammar? “ Ferguson was a nuted 
as well as the most shameless of men.” And what are we to say of 
“intriguing devine,” “ protegee” (Jeffreys himself is intended), 
and “ Caneletta-like picture ?” Finally, how does Jeffreys become 
“Lord George Jeffreys” ? 

The Queen of Beauty. By “Re Henry.” (Chapman and Hall.) 
—This is a fairly good specimen of the modern fairy-story. 
Prince Elfrestan goes to search for the most beautiful lady 
in the world, and meets with various adventures in the way; 
these are told in an entertaining style, though we miss the 
simplicity and absolute freedom from self-consciousness that 
characterise the genuine article. The Prince is, we may 
say, banished from Court because he will not acknowledge that 
his brother’s bride is the most beautiful woman in the world. 
When he comes back he finds that the lady is quite indifferent to 
the question. By that time she has a baby, and has forgotten 
her wounded pride ; but adds, “‘ If, now, he had said that this was 
not the most beautiful baby in the world ——.” This is good, 
but very modern. 

We have received in two forms a Complete Edition of the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. 
(Henry Frowde.)—Mr. Robertson has taken especial pains with 
the “Poetry and Verse from the Waverley Novels.” Scott's 
practice in this matter was, as the editor puts it, “ calculated, if 
not designed, to puzzle the critical reader.” The “Old Play,” to 
which his mottoes are so often attributed, was commonly non- 
existent. But hewent beyondtbis. He put the names of various 
writers—Dr. Isaac Watts and even Lord Byron—to verses of his 
own composition. Hence the extreme diiliculty of dealing with 

them. And yet some of them are of exceedingly good quality. 
Here, for instance, is a stariza (one of the mottoes in “ Old 
Mortality ”), two liaes of which are deservedly famous :— 


Sound, sound the clarion, HU the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious !ife 
Is worth an aze without a name,” 


These occupy nearly eighty pages, or a little Jess than the space 
of “Marmion.” This one-volume form is publisbed in two 
mediums,—ordinary and Indian paper, the latter being consider- 
ably less than half the siz2 and weight of the former. The other 





form is that of five small volumes, “The Oxford Miniature 
Edition,” inclosed in a box. The volumes are about 3}in. by 
2tin., and weigh not quite 3} oz. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. By “ Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.” Edited 
by his daughter, Mrs. Edward A. Bond. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—Mrs. Bond prefixes a brief sketch of her father’s life, and 
adds some pleasing recollections of her own. Most of these con- 
cern the amiable and affectionate traits of Mr. Barham’s 
character; but there are one or two interesting notes of his 
habits of work. From one we learn the astonishing facility with 
which he wrote. So rapid was his composition that he was 
himself disturbed by the speed ; what came so easily, could not, 
he feared, be good. The ‘‘ Legends” have various explanatory 
notes added to them, and they have the familiar illustrations, 
with others which we do not remember to have seen before. 
These are the work of Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, 
and others. From a “bibliographical note” at the end of the 
third volume, we learn some interesting facts. The first 
“ Legend ” that appeared was “ The Spectre of Tappington,” which 
appeared in the second number of Bentley’s Miscellany. This was 
in February, 1837. The first series was published in volume-form 
in 1840; the second about three years afterwards; the third 
in 1846, after the author’s death (Mr. Barham died May 17th, 1845, 
in the fifty-seventh'year of his age). In the tenth edition (February, 
1856), the whole of the three series was included; this contained 
nineteen steel-plates and three illustrated titles by Cruikshank. 
The twenty-fifth edition appeared in 1881. More than sixty 
thousand copies were sold on the first day; and the whole im- 
pression of one hundred thousand was soon exhausted. The pre- 
sent edition is the eighty-eighth, and may well claim to be the 
best that has hitherto appeared. Partial editions of such 
“Legends” as from time to time have passed out of copyright, 
have appeared. Of these, no account has been taken. Would 
there not be room for a good selection? Without being over- 
particular, one may hint that all the “Legends” are not quite 
unexceptionable. 


Ralph Clifford. By the Ven. G. R. Wynne, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)— 
We have a pleasant picture of life in Virginia, as it was after the 
Civil War. Dr. Wynne tells us that he has been writing this 
little story during the leisure hours of seventeen years, and 
apologises for the loss of interest that time may have caused in 
his tale. There is really no need of his excuses. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb, with Con- 
tinuation by Harrison S. Morris. 4 vols. (Dent and Co.)—The 
Lambs contented themselves with telling the stories of twenty 
out of the thirty-six plays that pass under Shakespeare’s name. 
Apart from the fact that two or three of the sixteen are almost 
certainly not Shakespeare’s, or have but slight touches from his 
hand, their choice was wise. They left out the historical plays, 
and the three which have Roman themes. Love’s Labour’s Lost is 
the only one where, as Canon Ainger says, the “ reason for omission 
is not obvious.’ What the Lambs omitted, Mr. H. S. Morris now 
seeks to supply. He has done his work well enough; the style 
has so much resemblance to that of the Lamb stories that the 
sense of difference is not too obvious. Still, the unsuitability o# 
the subject remains. The historical plays, so far as story is con- 
cerned, do not lend themselves to the task. Let any one take the 
scene of the refusal of the prisoners in Henry IV. and compare it 
with the prose version; all the spirit is gone, and this through 
no fault of Mr. Morris. The thing could not be done. The four 
volumes are neatly got up. 

Eighteen Stories for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey and others: 
(Religious Tract Society.)—We cannot criticise eighteen stories 
by as many authors. It would be invidious to single out this or 
that for mention. It must suffice to say that the names of the 
writers—and the list includes most lady writers of fiction, the 
“society ” novel not included—and the status of the publishing 
company are a sufficient guarantee for good workmanship and 
good purpose. 

When the Bour-Trce Blooms. By Leslie Keith. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—The first chapter is entitled “The First 
Difference,” and describes, very well, it must be allowed, a 
conjugal quarrel. We do not see that it leads anywhere. Any- 
how, the “ first difference” is, as far as we can see, the last, and 
the young Doctor and his wife work together admirably. Even 
when he brings home a new-born baby child of a poor wanderer 
who has died in the workhouse, she accepts the situation with 
enthusiasm. In short, the story is turned into another line. The 
greater part is told in a diary ; but occasionally the chronicler 
takes it up. The result, on the whole, is satisfactory. Some 
scenes, notably the visitation of the cholera, are given with much 
power. We doubt whether the term “Union” would be in 
familiar use for the “ Workhouse” so early as 1831,—1.¢., before 
the new Poor-law was passed. 
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Menzikof. Translated from the German of Gustav Nieritz, by 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr. (Religious Tract Society.)—This “ story 
founded on fact” narrates the rise of the Menzikoff family. 
Alexander Menzikoff was not by any means a blameless person, 
nor does Nieritz attempt to hide his faults, or at least some of 
them, his insatiable greed of money, for instance. Still, the tale 
of his rise and fall is a highly picturesque narrative, and well 
worth the telling. 


OHRISTMAS CARDS, CALENDARS, &c. 

We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons a large 
assortment of ornamental calendars, Christmas cards, and the like. 
These things are very difficult to describe or discriminate. Among 
the calendars, Shakespeare’s Hero and Heroine Calendar may be 
singled out for special notice. The twelve pictures—beginning 
with Rosalind and ending with Falstaff—are good, though not 
equally good. The heroes are, perhaps, better than the heroines. 
But, on the whole, the calendar is distinctly pretty. Some capital 
photogravures ought also to be mentioned. There is also a con- 
siderable choice of little books, in which illustrative pictures of 
landscapes, flowers, foliage, and the like are accompanied by 
verses. Another variety of ornament is a fan with twelve 
divisions,—one for each month. An “engagement” calendar, with 
birds in relief on the front, is very pretty. As for the cards, so 
numerous are they that we must pass them with a general com- 
mendation. 

Messrs. E. W. Faulkner and Co. send us a number of capital calen- 
dars and cards. The designing and colouring of many of them 
are all that could be wished. Some hunting pictures, hounds in 
full chase, a delightful little boy and girl on ponies, some sportive 
puppies, are among those that seem to us most pleasing. There 
are comic pictures, too, which are funny without being vulgar. 
A “Shakespearian Calendar,” intended to be hung against a wall, 
with a quotation for every day, must not be forgotten. 

Finally, we have an assortment of the same kind from Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. Among these, ornamental reward-cards 
for school children are a noticeable feature. Some of these are 
gracefully decorated with pictures of flowers, &c.; one side pre- 
sents a text, the other a hymn. There are calendars, too, of 
various kinds, one of the most attractive being The Shakespeare 
Calendar, with a daily quotation. The Sundial Calendar, with its 
postal information on either side, is remarkably convenient. 
We must specially mention a card which gives ‘‘ The Coins of the 
New Testament” in admirably imitative relief. The “mite” 
(lepton), the “ farthing” (why not assarion instead of chalcous, the 
latter not being a New Testament word?), the “ penny” 
(denarius), and the shekel are given. This will be found helpful 
by teachers. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell, who are publishers of 
the series, some specimens of Letts’s Diaries. These vary in size 
and shape. The folio, quarto, octavo, both thick and thin, and 
duodecimo, are all represented. There are various degrees of 
capacity, a page for a day, or for several days, and the prices 
vary accordingly. All are furnished with information, political, 
financial, postal. It is needless to speak of the usefulness of 
these well-known publications. It will be sufficient to say that 
they appear with their usual variety; there are literally scores 
of different shapes. The “Clerical Tablet Diary,” made to be 
suspended or placed on a table, at will, may be specially recom- 
mended for convenience of arrangement. 

The British Almanac and Companion for 1895. (Stationers’ 
Company.)—This yearly publicotion—it has now reached its 
sixty-eighth year of issue—ccmes with its accustomed supply of 
useful information, astronomical, civil, legai, commercial, political. 
The “State Pensions” is printed from a Parliamentary paper, 
but surely it would have been well to note that Sir J. F. Stephen 
and Lord Hannen (both of whom died in March last) were no 
longer on the list. Sir Rupert Kettle’s name also appears. All 
these are mentioned in the Obituary. Under the head of 
“Taxes, Licenses, and Stamp Duties,” it might have been as well 
to state, apropos of Income-taxes, the allowances under Schedule A. 
These are, it is true, given in the summary of the Finances Act ; 
but then every one will not look there-——From the same pub- 
lishers we also have received The Clergyman’s Almanac, with its 
usual information, ecclesiastical and general. The price has been 
reduced (2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d.) with no other change than from a cloth 
to a stiff paper binding. 

Curistmas Numsers, &¢.—The Queen, the Road, the Illustrated 
London News, the Sketch, the Penny Illustrated Paper, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, Good Words, the Sunday Maja- 
sine, London Society, the Monthly Packet, Modern Art and 
Literature, the Western Weekly News, the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, Yule Tide, Punch Almanac, Judy Almanaz, Bow 
Bells Almanac, Father Christmas, Pears’ Annual, Judy’s Annual, 
Life Annual, Beeton’s Annual, and Belgravia Annual, 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 





Abbott (0, ©.), The Birds about us, cr 8vo. ..(E. Math 

Addy (8. 0.), Household Tales, with other Traditional Remai ews) 5/6 
Allen (F. M.), Ballybeg Junction, or 8vo aaa a 
Balls-Headley (Ww. eolution ‘of Diseas3s of Women, “B¥0 
Bentley (A. J. M. i Wintering in Egypt, cr 8vo .... 
Booth (Edwin), Recollections by His Daughter, 
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Burdett (H. C.), Helps in Sickness, &c., cr an peared tific 160 
oo (J. J. H.), The Viking Path, cf 8¥0 ..sccvee.ss tone corte s 
Call (A, P.), As a Matter of Course, i2mo (8. Low) 316 
Oatchpeol (E.), Text-Book of Sound, Cr 8V0.......ssccessesseesseeteoesersecoeses (Clive 368 
Cooper (T, J.), Love’s Unveiling, and other Sermons, cr 8vo wa Skefington 36 
Daties of Servants, by a Member of the Aristocracy, _ teeeeeeeeee (Warne 1/6 
Edgar (R. McO.), Progressive Presbyterianism, es (im kin 26 
Rroallent renee A pod baay yy CE BVO score seeseseee cocscoreneees RTS, 16 
ields elf o ooks, 4to oO 
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London Building Act, 1894, Cr 8V0 1... ssescoseesssrereee( BA! 

Foster-Melliar (A.), The Book of the Rose, cr 8v0......... an en os 
Fraser (J. A.), Shelrick the Drummer, 3 Vols, CF 870 secre, (Osgood) 31/¢ 
Good Shepherd, the, Life of the Saviour, for Children, dto pi 21 
Grainge (W.), Battles and Battlefields of Yorkshire, cr 8vo 
Handbook of Indian Law, by a Barrister, cr vn 
Harris (J. O.), Little Mr. Thimblefinger, 4to ., 
Hoare (A. M.), Life of, by her Sisters, cr 8v0 « 
Ibsen (H.), Lille Eyolf, Skuespil i Tre Akter, cr 8vo . 














Jamison (@. V.), Lady Jane, er 8vo (Osgood) 3/6 
Spee Ey y (8. j, Vera Barantzova, Cr 8V0..s.cccccrsrccrrssreeees (Ward & Downey 8/0 
Lee (E.), King with Seven Crowns, 16mo. (J. Clarke) 2/6 
ded» (A, L.), Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac (Macmillan 60 
Lewis (J.), The Mystic Secret, and other Sermons, cr 8V0............... (W.C.0.) 36 
Lingston (R.), A Sleeping Beauty, MBN cess cascoaccenvacaanesio Griffith & Farran’ 2/6 


Major (H.), Teacher’s Manual of Lessons in Elementary Science ...(Blackie) $/ 
Memoirs of Mary Robinson (“ Perdita”’), ed. by J. anne cr 8vo (Gibbings) 7/6 


















Message of Man, the, OF 8V0 ........0.cc.cssersscccescsssccccesoonseese +(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Minto (Wm.), Literature of the Georgian Era, cr 8y0.. onan vsassiseesos BlaOkWwood 6/0 
Moore (J. W.), Meteorology, cr 8vo (Rebman) 8/0 
Oliver (G.), Pulse Gauging, 12mo (Lewis) 3/6 
O’Neill (M.), The Elf Errant, 16mo ...... (Lawrence & Bullen) 4/6 


Overton (R.), The King’s Pardon, cr 8vo 
Papillon (E. T.), Alleyne, a Story of a Drea 
Pledge (J. J.), ‘ondon’ s Chief Events, 16mo ............ 
Plowden (E. R.), Progressive Studies, &c , for Wood Carvers ......( 

Poems of Ye Citie with many another Dittio, 1GMO ......00008 sessssesss(Sitmpkin) 0 





Pollock (F.), Law of Fraud, &c., in British India, roy 8vo ... (Thacker) 12/0 
Scott (M.), Oruise of the Midge, VOIR oscscssssccecsees sroeeeeeeeeee(Gibbings “5/0 
Smith (R. T.), Lessons in Thought and Prayer, 16mo...............(Skeffington) 2/0 
Thomson (B.), Diversions of a Prime Minister, cr BVO wv. CW. Blackwood) 15/0 
Trehern (M.), Paths that Cross, Cr 8V0_ .......cccccceesssseeeeeroeces (Digby & 100) 3/6 


Unsworth (W.), Influence of Jesus Christ on Young Men, cr 8vo ...(W.0.0.) 2/6 
Vaughan (Cardinal), Reunion of Christendom, 12mo...... (Roxburghe Press} 16 












Wagner (L.), Manners, Customs, and Observances, cr 8vo jedan (Heinemann) 6/0 
Waiting at Table, by ** A Member of the Aristocracr,” 12m0 ......004 (Warne) 1/6¢ 
Warner (B. E.), English History in Shakespeare’s Plays, cr 8yo (Longmans) 6/0 

Warner (OC. D.), Golden House, cr 8vo (Osgood) 6/0 
Wedmore (F.), Renunciation, cr 8vo . ‘Mathews 3/6 
Welch (C.), History of the Tower Bridge, 40 .....,....s0eseseese- (Smith & Elder) 25,0 
Wheeler (M.), Moles or Birth Marks, cr 8vo . Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
AL (H.), Britannia’s Naval Power, cr 8yo.. coeees (Macmillan) by 

Is (C. J.), Behind an Fastern Veil, 8V0 .......0000 eresees sseeeeere Blackwood) 9 


Wait (J. McM.), Almost a Nun, cr 8y0 ... (Banks) 2) 4 




















i“ 
LIBERTY”) szauriruL waREs 

f: th 
i E Eastern and Weatarn Worlds, suitable for 

Y U L E 7 i BD PRESENTS. 

Descriptive Book, c ee 230 Illustrations, 

GIFTS meine 

- InsPEcTION INVITED. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 
present exhibiting a small collection of 
very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 
OLD NAN KIN the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 


QUAINT, RARE, AND 
UNIQUE AND INEXPENSIVE 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Centuries. 
CHINA. 


A Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, post. 


free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W!¢¥oRe steer 


FOR ASSURANCES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
“AUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FONDS EXCEED £12,200,000, 

LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 











The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
FIRST the first instance are exactly suited to the 

eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afters 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNIN ~ 
S P EC TAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes, 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, Lordon, W.0O. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
, INSTITUTION. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1837. 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) fur £1,000 only,—equivalent to an im- 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent, 
| Tho WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable—no share going to those by whose carly death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund, 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 
! DEATH-DUTIES 

tly imposed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus, 
differ little from the non-profit rates cf other Offices; nevertheless, as the result 
of persistent economy and prudent manegement, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged for many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 
Tue AccUMULATED Funrs Excerep 
EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, Ec. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. — The 


+ HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR'S NEW HOME SUBSTI. 

{ TUTE for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested aud approved of by the most 
eminent Physicians and Equestrians of the day ; it has been personally ordered 

by H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, and is pronounced by Dr. George 
Fleming, 0.B., late President Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, to be a most efficient substitute 
for the live horse. It quickens the circuiation, reduces obesity, stimulates the 
liver, and aids digestion, Tbe Lancet says :—‘ The expense and difficulty of 
riding on a live horse are avoided.”—May be hired or purchased, 


VIGOR’S HOME ROWER, for providing boating exercise 
at home (or when residing at Hotels, &c ), packs in a small compass, weighs 
under 56 lbs., and can be fixed for use in je:s than two minutes. Price £4 4:, 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY says :—‘‘I take exercise on the rower 
with sliding seat, in my palace, every morning, and consider it a very valuable 
exercise.’—Full particulars of VIGUR and CO., 21 Baker St., Portman Sq., W. 











Railway Statioc—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
| MATLOOCK. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and OO.’S Mannufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
‘DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TEADE-MARE, cation to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FPIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1893 .. £395,854,440, 


‘THE FORCE OF THE FUTURE:” 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER of the New Quarter’y, a “ JOURNAL OF MODERN 
THOUGHT AND DISCOVERY” is “full of good things,” says the Anglo- 
American Times.—Professor Lascelles -Scott’s paper reviews in a lucid and 
Fae manner “ Keely and his Discoveri¢ez.” ‘ Fact upon fact is proved up to 

e hilt,’? 

London: GAY and BIRD, 5 Chandos Street, W.C. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINAT‘ON BEGINS JULY 17th, 

ee information apply to the Rev. Tne WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

f modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 

MALL KAST, from 10 till 5, Admission ls. Catalogue6d.—ALF RED D, FRIPP, 
B.W.S., Secretary, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

for ne, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools alao re 
cowmended.—Address, Mr. G, B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives, 





FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826, 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 





EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap OFFIcE). 
LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
a 8 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and elsewhere abroad. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PREsSIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, KG, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Richt Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, | M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingsevte, ~.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cob! 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1695. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magcalen Cullege, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. EN’ RANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: at least Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 
December 12th, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

% COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Kngincer for Employment in Europe, Ind‘a, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1595. Tie Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 








AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. a 

Limited Number received. Pruspectus on application to Miss S. OARR. C) 

pom recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xfor 


bh QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
; for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R. P, SANDFORD, Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Lecal Exams., but the course is 
careful'y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-situated. Boarding-houses can ba recommended.—Particulars from H 
MISTRESs. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 

ryt am 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 
ORKING,. 











MSs WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, bave a comfortable EDUOCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8 

preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational and 





German.—CHAMP FLEURL LAUSANNE, 
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HE GIRTON GOVERNESS & SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Holiday and Permanent Engagements required for British Isles and 
Abroad Digly-rosomtnensed English aud Foreign Governesses, Music and 
Art Téachers, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, Readers, School- 
Matrons, &. Madame AUBERT, 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 





LSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
SE ty ee 
MILLER, Eon, ated of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 
M.A.—By the Opening of the Preparatory School, ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
MODATION is provided in the Sehool-Houss for Twenty Boys over 13. Names 
ean therefore be received for nezt term.—Apply Rev. Head-master, Felsted, Essex 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
jn £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have treb'ed under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclu:ive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—The Principal of an Old- 
Established Ladies’ School (Day and Boarding) of the highest class, is 
anxious, owing to advancing years, to TRANSFER her SCHOOL. Annual 
Receipts exceed £3,000—For particulars, apply to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens, Oomfortable House 

close to College. South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received, 

—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Oumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 


i ing WIDOW of a FRENCH PASTEDR, residing at 

LE CHATELARD, LUTRY, near LAUSANNEH, who has had many years’ 
experience in teaching young gentlemen the French language, and whose present 
pupils leave her at Christmas, would be glad to hear of one or two more 
Address, Madame BRUEL, who can give many references, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON. SOMERSET.—First-grade 

Endowed School for Universities, Army, Professions, &c. Scholarships 

and Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year. Highest fee, 55 guineas.—D. j, 
NORTON, M.A. Head- Master. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOO UL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &W. 
Head-master: F. OC. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge. 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schools and Universities, 





























RUGES.—Thorongh ENGLISH EDUCATION with 

Modern Languages. BOYS REOEIVED from seven years. Special 

Militia Class, Absolutely inclusive terms. Yor particulars and Prospectus, 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Co., 298 Regent Street, W. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. — 
HEAD-MISTRESS.—Owing to the Resignation of the Head- Mistress, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications for the Post. The Salary 
offered is £400 per annum. The Duties must be unde:taken not later than 
Sept. mber, 1895. Applications, inclosing testimonials, to be sent to T. H. 
RUSSELL, Esq., 18 Newhall St., Birmingha™, on or before January 15th, 1895. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Successes 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships and one Exhibition. This Term: FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in (LASSICS, ONE SCIENCK EXHIBITION (at Tiivity College, Cambridge), 
and ONE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP. Eighteen boys gained Higher Certifi- 
cates with fourteen distinctions. NEXT TEXM BEGINS JANUARY 19th— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—25 per cent. discount in nearly all 

cares. HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall,S.W.—CATALOGUE of all 

the NEW CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’sS BOOKS now ready, post-free, on 

application. A BARGAIN.—A New Oomplete set of the ENCYCLOPADIA 

BuiTANNICA, last ed:tion, 24 vols. and Index. cloth (publishe i at £37), for £18; 
also in half-Ru ssia (published at £45 6:.), for £24. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 3d, in the Sh lling from nearly all books for cash, 
Catalogues of cheap remainders, and New Books of the Season, gratis and post- 
free. Orders by ae executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entire'y Fitted up, Arranged and Cata. 
dogued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents. 


OOKS for the CHRISTMAS SEASON.—SPECIAL 

NEW LIST just ready, containing the best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

suitab'e for presents, and all the newest Books for Children.—Post-free of 
A. and F. DENNY, 304 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS at 3d. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and 
A SON supply nearly all Books in general literature, at 3d. in the 1s. 
Discount, for cash. Orders by post receive prompt attention. Christmas 
Catalogue now ready.—BICKE«S and SON, Leicester Square, London, W.0. 




















AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application, 





PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —A MEDICAL 
MAN residing in an Eastern County Town with a Grammar 8c! 
and other Educational Advantages, is prepared to RECEIVE a LIT TLE BO 
Mee a Gee hdres ae eenad SENT eas ted by 
vei r and his ‘e.— 33, in i » “* MEDI “i i 
Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. CUS" @ Arlington 


(aURCH of ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
J (Limited), GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE.—TWo SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £15 a year tenable for three years, are to be competed for o 
JANUARY 14th, 1595, open to Girls of 14.—For further particulars, write 
Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS (Head-Mistress). ” 





ADVICE os to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without os Parents and Guardi 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. " 











[HE TONGUE of the BELLS. By G. H. Lonariag:' 

Author of “Sermons in Timber and Stone,” with Illustrations by the 

Author. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 23. 6d. net. A very pretty presentation book. « 
“ Charmingly quaint.”"—Chester Courant, 

Chester: Pu1Liipson aud GotprRr. London: Stmpxr, Marswatr, and Oo. , 

TT 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ITUAL.—Modern Decisions on Ritual and Kindred 
Subjects. By Grorazk Joun Tarpot, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

** Gives a clear exposition of the d and of the principles on which they 
have been made in the disputed matters of ritual......Mr. Talbot seems to have 
studied his subject with much care.’’—Spectator. A 

** A convenient reference handbuok.”—Guardian. 

“ O!ear and impartial,’’—Rock. 

«This is a echolarlike and careful presentation of the legal questions which...... 
have arizen as a result of the movement begun at Oxford in the early part of the 
fourth decade of the century.”—Law Journal. 

London: W. CLowes and Sons, Ltd., Law Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.0, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, * ~ q 


INVESTED FUNDS ws + 0 oe 20,000,000 


ONDON AND NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY, 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1894, 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western System, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to snit 
the convenience of paszengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company 
and at Messrs, Gaze and Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.O ; 4 Northumberlan 
Avenue, W.C.; 18 Westbourne Grove, W.; The Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society’s Stores, 105 Victoria Street, Westminster; and the L. B. and S. C. Co,’s 
Offices, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; as well as at the Railway 
Stations. 

On Saturday, December 22nd, Special Trains will be run from 
Willesden Junction at 2.55 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal 
Stations on the Trent Valley Line, and Safford, in advance of the £45 p.m, 
ordinary train from Kuston; and from Euston at 425 p.m. for Ooventry and 
Birmingham. 








| 
On Monday, December 24th, the Night Irish Mail, due to 


leave Euston at 8.20 p.m,, will not leave until 9.5 p.m. 
Mail Steamer for Kingstown will wait the arrival of the Train at Holyhead, | 

The 12 0 night Train from London (Kuston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m, 
on Tuesday, December 25th, will be extended from Warrington to Kendal and 
Carlisle as on ordinary week days. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 a.m, for 
Northampton, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Crewe, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Chester, Ireland, Lancaster, Cariisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. The ordinary 
Sunday service of trains will be run. ' 

On Bank Holiday, Wednesday, December 26th, the Express 
Trains usually leaving London (Euston) at 12 0 noon and 4,0 p.m. will not be 
run, passengers will be conveyed by the 1210 p.m. and 4.10 p,m. trains respec. 
tively. The 4.30 p.m., Loudon (Euston) to Birmingham ani Wolverhampton, 
will also be dissontinued, and passengers will be conveyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, 
except those for Market Harboro’, Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, Wellingboro’, 
&c., who must travel by the 3.15 p.m. train from Euston. The 8.10 p.m., Euston 
to Northampton, will not run. Numerous residential trains in the neighbour- 
hood of important Cities and Towns will not bs run. 

The Up and Down Dining Sa'oons between London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
will not be run on Bank Ho!iday, but the Oerridor Dining Car trains between 
London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as usual, . 

For further particulars, soe Special Notices issied by the Company. 

London, December, 1894, FRED. HARRISO 4, General Manager. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
by W. L. WYLLIE, A R.A., LIONEL SMYTHE, 0. J. WATSON, 
F, G. COTMAN, and others, 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND MEZZOTINTS 
by FRANK SHORT, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A,, 0. J. WATSON, 
A. H, HAIG, WILFRID BALL, and others. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 








Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 


from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent Oe!lular Cloth. ; 
Prices 5s. 0d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d.,10s. 6d. 
Qustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDH, B.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


ie FOR GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. 











PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP ie Nak a 
FLORAL VINOLIA SOAP “ae cee coo Gd. 
BALSAMIC VINOLIA SOAP... ... «8d. 
TOILET (Otro) VINOLIA SOAP ion » 10d. 
VESTAL VINOLIA SOAP... .. us we 2/6 
COAL TAR VINOLIA SOAP... owe ee Ad 
CARBOLIC VINOLIA SOAP .. ww ae Ole 
TEREBENE VINOLIA SOAP .. «. «. 4d. 
SULPHUR VINOLIA SOAP... ... we 4d. 





VINOLIA SOAP. 
For Delicate, Sensitive Skias, 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft as velvet. 
YVINOLIA SOAP 
Contains no sugar or soda. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Contains no free alkali. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Contains no methylated sp‘rite, 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Contains extra Cream. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Contains the finest Scents. 
VINOLIA SOAP, 
A Tablet yields gallons of Lathor. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Can be used freely and withoat fear. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Does not shrivel the skin, hair, aud nails, 
VINOLIA SOAP, 
For Toilet, Nursery, and Bath, 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
Recommended by the Medical Profes-ion. 
VINOLIA SOAP, 
Awarded Medal, Sanitary Lustitute, 1892, 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
Purest, Safest, Be:t. 
VINOLIA SOAP 
Is very cleansing and lastiag. 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
Prewier, 4d. Floral, 6d. 
VINOLIA SOAP, 
Balsamic, 8d. Toilet (Otto), 10d, 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
Vestal, 2/6. Oarbolic, 4d. 
YVINOLIA SOAP. 
Coal Tar, 4d. Terebene, 44. 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
Sulphur, 4d. 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Cucumber and Glycerine Soap, 6d. 
BLONDEAU OHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Marequil, 8d. Jequilla, 8d. 
BLONDEAU OHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Heliotrope, 8d. Orienta’, 81. 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Musk Lavender, 8d. Lettuce, 8d. 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Lys de France, 8d. Maréchal Niel, 8d. 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Co!d Cream Soap, 8d. 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
White Rose and Cucumber, 10d, 
BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS, 
Opoponax, 1/0. Violet, 1/0. 





VINOLIA CREAM (For Cold-sores, Itchinz), 
1,14, 1/9. 
VINOLIA POWDER (For Ronghness, &c.), 1/0, 1/9. 


VINOLIA DENTIFRICE (English, 2/6; American, 
1/6. No. 2 (in metal boxes), 6d, and 1/0. 

VINOLIA BRILLIANTINE (For the Hair), 1/0, 2,0, 
3,6; (For the Moustache) 1/0, 2/0, 3/6, 

VINOLIA POMADE, 20 and 3/6. 

LAIT VINOLIA (For the Complexion), 4/6, 





VINOLIA CREAM 

Is Soothing and Emollient, 
VINOLIA CREAM 

Is perfectly innocuous. 
VINOLIA OREAM 

Relieves itching at once, 
VINOLIA CREAM. 

1/1}, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/0. 
VINOLIA POWDER. 

For Redness, Ronghncss, 
VINOLIA POWDER. 

For Toilet and Nursery. 
VINOLIA POWDER, 

Soluble, Safe. 
VINOLIA POWDER 

Does not block up the pores of the skin. 
VINOLIA POWDER, 

In three tints, White, Pink, and Cream, 
VINOLIA POWDER, 

The finest dusting powder made, 
VINOLIA POWDER. 

It takes 30,000 grains to cover one sq. inch. 
VINOLIA POWDER 

Does not cake, 
VINOLIA POWDER 

1/0, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/6, 





FOR HARSH, DRY, ROUGH SKINS, 
CUT BY WINTER WINDS, 


USE 


VINOLIA SOAP 


A TABLET OF VINOLIA SOAP YIELDS 
GALLONS OF LATHER. 





VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. 

Aromatic, Antiseptic, 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE, 

Flora’, Preservative. 
VINOLIA DENTIFRIOE 

Makes the teeth ivory-white, 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. 

Soothing to tender gams and sensitive teeth 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. 

Invaluable to smokers, 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE 

Keeps the breath swect. 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE, 

English, 2/6; American, 1/6, 
VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. 

No. 2. In metal boxes, 6d. and 1/0, 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 

For Irritable Skins, 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 
365 Shaves for 6d. 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 
A Stick of Vinolia Shaving Scap is said to 
last a year. 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 
Yields a most abundant lather. 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP (St‘cks). 
Premier, 6d. ; Toilet, 1/0, 1/6, 2/6; Vestal, 2,0. 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP (Flat Cakes). 
Premier, 1/0; Toilet, 2/0; Vestal, 3/0, 
VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM, 
In Collapsible Tubes, 
VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM, 
Coo'ing, Refreshing. 
VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM. 
Gives a splendid Ja‘ her. 
VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM. 





Toilet. 1/0, 1/6; Vestal, 2/6, 

























































BLONDEAU CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 
Made with Vinolia Soap basis. : 





Cucumber & Glycerine 6d, ; Heliotrope ......0000000 Sd. 
Oriental .........000008 Sd. | Marézhal Niel ........ 8d. 
Cold Cream., 8d. | Lys de France............ 8d. 
Jequilla ..... 8d. | White Rose & Cucum- 
Marequil .....0.... 8d. DOP cocceccscceceececcescoed! 
3d. 
8d. 







Musk Lavender......... 


Lettuce. 











BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES, 
Delicate, Concentrated, Pure. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. ‘ 
In 23 kinds, 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Vinolia Bouquet, Jequilla. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Marequil, Losaria, Opoponax. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Stephanotis, Millefleur, Wood Violet. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Ess Bouquet, Ylang Ylang, White Rse. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
White Heliotrope, Frangipanni, 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Jockey Club, Maréshal Neil. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Awmyaryllis, Ambergris, Jasmin. 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
Musk, Honeysuckle, White Lilac, 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES, ‘ 
New-Mown Hay, Musk-Rose. i 
BLONDEAU VINOLIA PERFUMES. 
1/3, 1/9, 3/0, 5/0, and 9/0. P H 
LAIT VINOLIA (Non-Meiicinal) 
For the Complexion. ; 
LAIT VINOLIA (Non-Medicina’) 
Gives the skin a velvety appearance, 
LAIT VINOLIA (Non-Medicinal), 
In Elegant Porcelain Vase, 4,6. 
VINOLIA POMADE. 
Natural to the Hair and Scalp. 
VINOLIA POMADE 
Imparts a fine silkiness to the Hair. 
VINOLIA POMADE. 
In White Opal Vase, 2/0. 
In Antique Porcelain Vase, 3/6. 
VINOLIA BRILLIANTINE, 
As fine as can possibly be made. 
VINOLIA BRILLIANTINE 
Does not leave the hair greasy and sticky. 
VINOLIA BRILLIANTINE, 
The oil in this is in a state of solution. 
VINOLIA BRILLIANTINE. 
For the Hair, 1/0, 2/0, 3/6. 
For the Mou-tache, 1/0, 2/0, 3/6, j 
VINOLIA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
Fragrant, Refreshing. 
VINOLIA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
Made from the finest Essent’al Oils, ° 
VINOLIA EAU DE OOLOGNE, 
1/6, 2/6, 3/6, and 6/6, 
LYPSYL. 
A coralline emollient for the Lips. 
LYPSYL, . 
For Rough, Dry, Cracked, or Pallid Lips. 
LYPSYL. 
In flat boxes, 6d. 
LYPSYL. 
In silver metal tubes, 6d. and 1/0. 





VINOLIA PERFUMES (23 kinds), 1,3, 1/9, 3/0, & 5/0. 
VINOLIA EAU DE COLOGNE, 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 6/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1/0, 1/6, 2/0, 2/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKE®, 1/0, 2,0, 3/0, 


VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM 
(In collapsible tubes), 1/0, 1/6, 2/6. 


LYPSYL (for the lips), 
In Rose red and White Tints, 6d. and 1/0. 
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SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


The Edition isnow all sold excepting the few copies 
im the hands of the Booksellers, 
Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


SIR EDWARD 


BURNE-JONES, BART.: 
His Life and Work. 

By JULIA OARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
Being THE ART ANNUAL for 1894, 
or Christmas Number of “The Art Journal.” 
With Six Full-page Illustrations, 

and 48 other IlJnstrations of his principal works, &c, 
The last three Art Annuals—Sir E, Burne-Jones, 

W. Holman Hunt, H. Herkomer, R.A.—handsomely 

bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

The previous Art Annuals on Sir F, Leighton, P.R.A., 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A.,J. L. 
E. Meissonier, J.C. Hook, R.A., Birket Foster, Briton 
Riviere, R.A., Hube:t Herkomer, k.A ,W. Holman 
Hunt, can still be had, 2s, 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s. each, 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s, 


FOR 1894. 
With nearly 500 Illustrations and 
12 Full-page Etchings & Photogravures 
after the following eminent Artists :— 

Sir Frep. LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Sir Joun E, MItvais, 
R.A, L. Atma Tapema, R.A., W. Q. OncHarDson, 
R.A., The Hon, JoHN COLLIER, JOSEPH PENNELL, 
Vicar Cote, R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., &e. 

Large Presentation Etching, ‘* Hit,’ a‘ter Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., to all annual subscribers to “‘ The 
Art Journal” for 1895, See announcement in the 
December Number, 

** One of the most attract:ve gift- books that appear 
annually.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION, feap. 4to, bound in buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), 
With 46 Illustrations by A. Quinton, 
ard 2 Maps of the Route, 


“A delightful monograph...... The excellent draw- 
ings of Mr. Quinton do full justice to the text, 
embracing every kind of subject from gloomy church 
crypts and silent pools to breezy landscapes and 
sunny village greens,’’—Times, 


SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Additional 
Chapter, Small royal 8v¥o, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
Sketches of its History, Monu- 
ments, and Social Life. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 

Author of “The Art of the Saracens in Egypt,” &c, 
With numerous L!lustrations and a Plan of Cairo. 
“Will prove most useful to the innumerable 
travellers who now every winter visit the Nile 

Valley.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW EDITION, imperial 8yo, half French 
morocco, gilt top, 25s, 
THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 
Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
with 61 Line Engravings. 


Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress 
by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, Ss, 6d. 
WITH WELLINGTON IN THE 
BATTLE SMOKE. 


By W. PIMBLETT, 
Author of “In Africa with the Union Jack,” ** How 
the British Won India,” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.0, 








BRAN D & Co.’s AL SAUCE, 
QoOUrs, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 

POTTED MEATS. Also, 











| a_i of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





fTURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





per SOIALIZIBS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
li LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW WORKS, 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett (Countess of 


Leydon), Author of ‘ A Life of Madame de Stat!.” Translated from the German by F. 
i late TayTorian Scbolarin the University of Oxford. io Eee Shenae, 
more interesting or more intricate subject cou e selected by a serious student of modern histo: 
than the one which Lady Blennerhassett has so capably and attractively handled in th 7 
‘ Talleyrand,’”’—Standard, — , ee 








With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. 


Including a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the Discovery of Nineveh 
By the late Right Hon. Sir. A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.O.L. Condensed from his Larger Work, and 
Revised by the Author. With an Introductory Notice of the Author by Lord ABERDARE, . 
“It is indeed a charmingly told story of genuine adventure. It is the simple unpretentious story of the: 
wanderings of his youth in one of the most interesting regions of the world.”’—Times, 





With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, orown 8vo, 243. 


The LIFE of RICHARD OWEN. Based on his Corre. 


spondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife, By his Grandson, the Rev. Richarp OWEN, Withe 
Chapter by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Hux.ey. 
‘© A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very human figure stand 
out, bold in its outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.”—Saturday Review. 
‘The volumes teem with anecdotes; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen's life became 
fuller and broader as manhood ripened into age.”—St James’s Gaxette, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of “An 


Idle Woman in Sicily,” ‘Old Court Life in France,” &c. 
Contents :—Pio Nono—Oountess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi~The Reman 
Buonapartes, “Madame Mére,” Queen Hortense, Princess Pauline, &c. 
“One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“A volume which hardly contains a dull page.’’— Westminster Gazette, 
‘*The whole book affords delightful reading.’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A fascinating picture of Roman society.”—Daily News. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


Being the Persons] Reminiscences of REGINALD G, WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled 
from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 
** No matter how much the reader may have read of other publications, he will find this a most pleasing 
appendix t all that has gone before.” —Field. 
** Mr. Wilberforce’s story is singularly interesting readinz.’—Ti:nes, 
“Asa record of one of the most memorabie episodes in our Indian annals, this volume is valuable, while 
as a narrative it is as thrilling and fascinating as any romance.”—Daily Telegraph, 





With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P,, 


and sometime Governor of Ceylon, An Autobiography. Edited by Lady Greacory. 
“There is not a dall chapter—scarcely a dull page—in this goodly volume, which contains the life-story of 
a kindly, impu'sive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentleman.”—Academy. 
“We may say at once we have read no book this season with greater pleasure.”—Tablet. 
‘The record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile Hnglish, is one of the most charming narra 
tives it has been our good fortune to read.”’—Vanity Fair. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 8s, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter: 


His Personal History, By SamueL Smits, LL,.D., Author of ** The Lives of the Engineers,” of ‘‘Self- 


Help,” ** Character,” &. 
“A monograph which promises to be not the least popular of the author’s already long list of works of 


this class.’”—Daily News. 

“He has not failed to make us feel that the subject of his biography was a great man, almost worthy of 
the splendid compliment paid him by Novalis, when he said that Goethe played in the German world of 
letters the same part that Wedgwood played in the Eaglish world of art.”—Odbserver. 2 


With Poitraits and Illustrations, 8yo, 12s. 


WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of 
Westminster, twice Pres dent of the Geolozical Society, and President of the British Association at 
Oxford in 1832. HIS LIFE an€é CORRESPONDENCE. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 

“ The Dean well deserves the tribute paid him ia this volume, which is ct modest proportions, and in no 
way exaggerates its subject’s claim to remembrance.”—Globe. 

**Tt is a very readable book, for it gives an excellent account, without any padding or unnecessary detail 
of a most original man.”—Westminster Gazette. 





NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENGLISH PLATE. 


With Illustrations, medium Svo, 2ls. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 


Domestic. By Mr. W1LFrRIp J. Cripps, C.B. Fifth and Revised Edition. 
“ A work on old English plate far more satisfactory and scientific than any that has preceded it. We 
recommend ail plate collectors to have it at their elbow.”—Times. 
“We confidently say that ‘Cripps on Old English Plate’ will henceforth be fonnd on the shelves of every 
library worthy of the name, and be recognised for what it is,—the best work on its own subject,”"—Pall Mal? 
Gazette, 





NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA and CEYLON, including Bengal, Bombay, and 


Madras (the Panjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native 
Statesand Assam. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns aud Buildings and a new chapter on Burma. 15s, 
“Far and away the best book of its kind.”—Scotsman, 
“No pains have been spared to render this excellent guidebook as comprehensive and complete as 
possible.’—Home and Colonial Mail, : 
“‘No visitor to India should start without a‘ Murray.’”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


ROME. Rearranged under the Editorship of the Rev. 


H.W. Potten. The Classical Archwology by Professor Ropotro Lanciani. The Sculpture Galleries 
descrited by A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greck and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.O.L. 
Printed on specially thin, light paper. With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 
“The amount of information in the book may te indicated by the fact that, thongh of convenient size 
being printed on thin paper, it is a volume of 596 pages, and contains 92 maps and plans. The maps are all 
beautifally engraved..,,..A better or more serviceable guide book could not be devised.”—Scot:man, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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“R. T. S.” PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Bookseller will supply these Books, or they 
will be sent from 56 Paternoster Row, London, on receipt of cash. 


ST. PAUL'S BOOK SALOON OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
ig at 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Buyers of 
Christmas Presents are invited to call at this Saloon. 


283., in bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


strated by Pen and Pencil. omprising English Pictures, Scottish 
Pituree, Irish Pictures, aud Welsh Pictures, which may be also had as 
separate volumes, 8s, each, handsome cloth, gilt edges, 


WALKS IN PALESTINE. 


By Henry A. Harper. Il!ustrated by 16 Photogravures from Photographs. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 63. 
“Fine photogravures.”—Graphic, ‘‘Eminently readable,”—Literary World. 
“ 4 cheaper edition of a charming book.” —Christian. 


PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Baker, F,R.G.8. Handsome cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s. 
* A capital book.”—Saturday Review, “ Illustrations are numerous and good.” 
‘—Spectator, ‘Full of interesting matter.’’—Times, 


RUSSIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By THomas MicHett, O.B., Author of * Mur- 
| ray’s Handbook to Russia,” &c. With upwards of 100 Engravings, imperial 
8yvo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges; or 303., bound in morocco, 
“Tf we want to read a concise account of Russia genially and sympathetically 
treated by a man who knows the country well, commend us, we say, to this 
book.” —Academy. 


HENRY MARTYN: Saint and Scholar. 


«First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812, With Portrait and 
i Illustrations. By George SmitH, C.1.E., LL.D., Author of “ Life of William 
Carey,” “ Life of Alexander Duff,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth boards. 
* A book which ought to find a place on every minister's bookshelf, and in 
every church library.” —Independent, 
' 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE KINGS 


AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With 

! Reproductions of the Autographs and many Letters of all the Sovereigns 
from Edward the Black Prince to the Present Time. Imperial 8yo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 

* A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished examples 
of Royal penmeanahi , of a series of attractive and instructive papers contributed 
to the Leisure Hous by a very competent autiquary.’’—Times, 

* An exceedingly handsome gift-book,”—Guardian, 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. Witson. With 150 Original 
Illustrations engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 4to, 15s., 
cloth, elegant, gilt top. 
“ Mr, Wilson Las written a delightful volume. There is freshness in the free 
‘and sparkling style, and, strange to say, there is freshness in many of the subjects. 
Mr. Wilson is a bold and adventurous traveller; he struck into tracts and dis- 
tricts seldom explored, among rascally Bedcuins responsible to no one. In the 
face of considerable hardships and no little actual peril, he resolutely followed 
out his investigations, though occasionally compelled to change or modify his 
plans, Comparing the opinions of distinguished travellers by the light of his 
rsonal experience?, his views on tke sacred sites are always intelligent and 
intelligible.” —Saturday Review. 


GEOLOGY AND HISTORY, the Meeting- 
‘ Place of. By Sir J. W. Dawsoy, LL.D, F.R.S. 5s. 

, “A popular exposition by a competent authority of the results of recent 
researches in the debatable ground intervening between the later part of the 
geological record and the bezinnings of sacred and secular history,”—Times, 


THE DAISIES OF NAZARETH. 


‘By Hu@u Macmrtian, D.D. 3s, 61. 

“ We have seldom met with a more beautiful book of its kind, or one which 
treats the highest themes with more of the spirit of sweet reasonableness, 
Science in the present instance becomes, in truth, the handmaid of religiov, and 
there is nothing conventional in the volume.”—Speaker. 

“ Full ofcharming illustrations from the world of nature,”—Methodist Recorder, 


AMONG THE TIBETANS. 


By IsaBeLLa Brrp Brswopr, F.R.G.S. 2s, 6d. 

“It is scarcely necessary to commend ‘Among the Tibetans,’ by Isabella L. 
Bishop, F.R.G.S. Mrs. Bishop, better known to the reading world as Miss Bird, 
is a veteran traveller who, undeterred by difficulties, dangers, and hardships, has 
explored many of the wilder parts of the earth, and described her adventures with 
unfailing vivacity and spirit. These qualities are once more displayed in this 
brief narrative of her wanderings in Tibet.”—Times, 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


By Rev. THomas Staniey Treanor, M.A., Chaplain of the Mis-ions to Sea. 
men, Deal. With many Illustrations, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


THE LOG OF A SKY PILOT ; 


Or, Work and Adven'ure around the Goodwin Sands. By Tomas STANLEY 
Treanor, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, Deal, and Author of 
* Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.” With Illustrations, 33. 6d., cloth. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 


With Hints on Collecting for, snd the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. 
By Henry ScHERREN. With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 6d., cloth boards, 
“A history of most of the inhabitants of ponds aud sea-pools which are likely 
to fall under the notice of a young biological student.’’—Academy. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. By W. J. Gorvoy, Author of ‘'Ths Horse 
World of London,” “ How London Lives,” &c. With many Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


48 ILLUSTRATED TALES ';,,2ows ,Peovle ana 
published by the Re‘igious Tract Society. They are all well written, graphi- 
cally illustrated, prettily bound in the newest and most attractive styles. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
66 PATERNOSTER ROW; and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 





On and after JANUARY 1st, 1895, the published price of the 
ANTIQUARY will be reduced from One Shilling to SIXPENCE. 
The shape of the magazine, however, will be uniform with the old 
series. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


With the number for January, 1895, the AN TIQUARY will enter on the 
Sixteenth year of its age, and begin the Thirty-first Volume. Several improve- 
ments will be introduced. Better and smoother paper will be used. in order 
to give clearer impressions of Illustrations. The latter will be increased in num- 
ber in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give ths ANTIQUARY a more 
distinct position as a high-class Illustrated Jouruai of Antiquities. The 
ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only to retain the position it has 
earned as the leading English Archseolozical Magazine of the day, but, if 
poet to become of even more service to the study of Archmology in the 

ature, 

A detailed prospectus will be sent post-free. The contributors for 1895 will 
be as follows :— 


Mr. F. HAVERFIELD, M.A,, F.S.A. | 
Mr. W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A, 
Mr. JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 

Mr. A. W. MOORE, M.A. 

Miss MABEL PEACOCK. 

Mr. J. LEWIS AUDRE, F.S.A. 

Mr. R. C. HOPE, F.S.A. 

Mr. ARTHUR BULLEID. 

Rev. E. MAULE COLE, M.A. 

Rev. W. J. LOFTIFE, B.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
Rev. W. G. D, FLETCHER, M.A. 


F.S.A. 
Mr. ARTHUR G. LANGDON, 
Rev. F. W. WEAVER, M.A. 
Mr. F. G. KITTON. 
Mr. E. WYNDHAM HULME. 


Mr. WILFRID CRIPPS, C.B., F.S.A. 
Mr. W. PAGE, F.S.A, 

Mr. N. HONE, 

The — Hon. Viscount DILLON, 


F.S.A, 
The Worshipful R. S. FERGUSON, 
M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 
Rev. C. R. MANNING, M.A., F.S.A, 
Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, 


F.S.A. 
Mr. R. BLAIR, F.S.A. 
Mr. 3 WAYLAND KERSHAW, M.A., 


A, 
Mr. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 
Mr. C. F. KEYSER, F.S.A, 

Mr. JOHN SEAGRAVE. 

The Hor. Mrs. BULKELEY-OWEN. 








Rev. J. T. FOWLER, D.C.L., F.S.A.| Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, 
“S 


Mr. C. WELCH, F.S.A. F.S.A. 
Miss E. E. THOYTS. Revs. J. HIRST, J. BROWNBILL, and 


Mr, T. M. FALLOW, M.A, F.S.A. others. 





In tasteful style on fine paper, appropriately bound, price £2 23, 
Large Paper Copies, £4 43, net, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF BOOKBINDING. 


Edited by W. SALT BRASSINGTON, F.S.A., 

Author of ** Historic Bindings in the Bodleian Library,” &e, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Photographic Reproductions o 
Ancient Bindings in Colour and Monotint. 

Contents :—An Account of Literature in the most Ancient Forms—Pre- 
historic Picture Writing—The Clay Records of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
—The Papyrus Manuscripts cf the Ezyptians—The Books in Use in Classi¢ 
Times in Greece and Italy—A History of the Art of Bookbinding in Europe 
from Early Christian Times. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Celtic, Ewly Enz ish, Italian and French, 
Engl'sh stamped and gold-tooled bindings, and modern bindings, 


Printed in tasteful style, and handsomely bound in large 8vo size, 15s. 
BRITISH FAMILY NAMES, 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 


With Lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Names. 
By HENRY BARBER, M.D. 


“Mr. Barber’s work is the well-digested outcome of a long and laborious 
stndy of the subject, and this, ke it observed, under the most accredited 
guidance..,... Evidently compiled with care,”’—National Observer. 


In handsome crown 4to, cloth, 9s., with 36 Plates, 


MONOGRAPH of the STALACTITES 
and STALAGMITES of the 
CLEAVES COVE, near DALRY, 
AYRSHIRE. By John Smith. 


“ A very carefully written and detailed account of the calcite deposits in @ 
typical limestone cave......The book is enriched with thirty-six plates, exhibiting 
a great variety of crystals, and the sawe accuracy of treatment which distin- 
guishes the rest of the monograph.”—Academy. 





CHEAPER EDITION, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF EXOTIC 
FERNS AND SELAGINELLA. 


Comprising Descriptions of over One Thousand Species and Varieties, and 
upwards of Six Hundred Synonyms; also Notes on their History, Culture, and 
Management. By E. SANFORD, 

“The book is redolent of the steamy, earthy greenhonse. In battling nst 
scale or wood-lice, in potting, in ths choica of case, and so forth, Mr. Sanford’s 
recommendations are a3 full and reliable as any one could desire.”—Pall 
Gazette. 


In tasteful fcap. 8vo, 63, 
THE DIVERSIONS OF 
AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 


With Two Pages of Lithographed Facsimiles. By “J. H.” 
* Amusing and interesting......The work, small as it is, cannot fail to be 
highly prized by any one who has ever indulged in the form of diversion to whic 


it is devoted, while other readers will find it readable and interesting in nué 
common degree.”—Scotsman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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~~ SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 108. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 265s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

8. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

8. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in everv land a necessity 


FINaLty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
sation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bota, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
poo -_ in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cares, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








bh A CCGCID EN TS8, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
ToE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBEOK BAN KE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
om the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
pelow £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOE, with full particn- 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





ILL Trade Improve? —So far 
everyone admits that 1894 is every whit as 
pad as 1893, Universal grumbling prevails. But 
while we hope for better times, let us not forget that 
we are ourselves in some measure to blame for the 
trouble. Certainly we should have much less canse 
for grumbling if we took better care of our health, 
Nothing unfits one for work so much as illness. Even 
what we are wont to cail minor complaints lead to 
endless trouble. Happily in Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment we have the means of effecting a speedy 
cure for all such troubles, and we should be foolish 
indeed if we neglected to avail ourselves of them. 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST. 





READY DECEMBER 20th. 
In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top. 
Uniform with “The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 363, net, 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biograph 


Compiled from his Papers and Oorrespondence by Horatio F, Browy. With Portraits and Lv 


Illustrations, 


. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


MELTING SNOWS. By 


PrincE Emit von ScHOENaIcH - CAROLATH, 
Translated by Margaret Symonds. 
“The subject of the story is one of eternal interest. 


It is told with si beauty and delicacy, and 
without a grain of falee sentiment,’’—Bookman, 
eee 


1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BLANK VERSE. By John 


AppineTon Srmonps, Reprinted at the Author’s 
Special Request. 
“No more appreciative or more instructive analysis 
of the most important of aJl English Metres has yet 
been made,.”—Glasgow Herald, 





1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, as 


Man and Author. By Joun ADDINGTON SymMoNDS. 
rl Scholarly in treatment, symp.thetic in criticism.” 
—iimMes, 





1 vo!. small 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net, 


MATTEO BANDELLO. 


Twelve Stories Selected and Done into English. 
With a Memoir of the Author, By Prrcy 
PINKERTON. 

“Mr, Pinkerton and Mr, Nimmo deserve the warm 
thanks of all lovers of letters for this beantifal 
edition of a fascinating aud unjustly forgotten 
author,”—Star, 





1 vol. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With 14 Plates, Designed and Etched by Witu1am 
Srranea, R. P.E. Printed on thick Japanese 
paper by F. Goulding. 

*,* Also FIFTY SETS of Early Impressions of the 
Plates, specially printed by F. Goulding, on Old 
French hand-made paper, and mounted in a Port. 
folio. Each Portfolio numbered and signed by the 
Artist, price £3 3s, net. 

“A eumptuous edition illustrated by Mr. Strang 
with great artistic power.” —Times, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s, 6d, net. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and 
NEW. By KE, P. Earpiey Witmor and E, C, 
STREATFEILD. With 4 Original Etchings by 
D. Y. Cameron, R.P.E. 

** Jovial memories of the past......Most entertaining 
reading.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“This charming volume.’’—Atheneum, 





2 vols, small d4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The HERO of ESTHONIA, 


and other Studies in the Romantic Literature of 
that Oountry. By W. F. Krrsy, F.Z.&., F.LS., 
Corresponding Member of the Finnish Literary 
Society. With a Map of Esthonia, 
Note.—In this work an account of the unique 
Ancient Literature and Folklore of Esthonia is 
presented to English readers for the first time. 





COMPLETION of the BORDER WAVERLEY. 


Edited by ANDREW Lana. With 250 New and Original Etchings on Japanese paper. 
Complete set of Forty-eight Volumes may now be obtained from all Booksellers’. Price, in cloth, 6s. 
per Volume, The price of sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellers’, 


THE NOVELS CAN BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





THE LARGE FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. SECOND NOW READY. 


UNE CULOTT &E. 
By TIVOLI. 
Price 6s., 320 pages, fully Illustrated. 


“ Full of funny things. The story is a screaming farce.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Amusing extravaganza.”—Morning Post. 


“A sort of inverted ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’”—Pall Mall Budget. 
“You will not put it down before you have indulged in many a hearty laugh.”— 


Public Opinion. 


“ Brightly written story of unflagging interest.”—Manchester Courier. 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


0 s and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 66., 86., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2a, 6d., 58.,and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Ro: ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort ‘Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0,. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II.—MALAYSIA and 


the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. ByF.H. H.Gurtiemarp, M.D., Author 
of “ The Oruise of the ‘ Marchesa,’”’ “ Life of Magellan,” &c, With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the reissue, revised and 
enlarged, of Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 


Recently published in the same Series. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.—AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By Atrrep Rosset Wattacr, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S, 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, l5s, 


“*So largely has this volume been modified and augmented that it may be 
1ooked upon as @ new work, Nearly twice the space is bestowed on the Austra- 
lian Colonies than in the former edition, and numerous characteristic illustra- 
tions are introduced with happy effect.”—Geographical Journal, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Structure 


and Oharacters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A., F,.R,Met,Soo. 
Wish numerous Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 253. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. By James Geixrz, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, Third 
Edition, much Enlarged, with two new chapters on the ‘‘ Glacial Phenomena 
of North America,’”’ by Professor T.C, CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 
Illustrations. 

A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 


STANFORD'S FAMILY ATLAS of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various Physical and Political 
Divisions of the Chief Countries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, imperial folio, half morocco, price Five Guineas, 


FIFTH. EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 43 Coloured Maps, 
and an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes. Imperial 4to, half morocco, cloth sides, giJt edges, 303. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOG 


RAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
e ved on copper plates, also au Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Lonzitudes, handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt edges, 
price 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


“Hundreds of children have leernt their first science lessons from Miss 
Buckley's enchanting books.”—Manchester Guardian, 


**No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.”—Bookseller, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 74 


Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; 
calf extra, lls. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: and other 


Lectures, A Sequel to ‘The Fairyland of Science.” With 100 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. ; calf extra, 11s, 





LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of |. 


Animal Life, from the Amoeba to tho Insects. With 100 Lilustrations, 
Thirteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, lls, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great 


Back: -ned Family. With numerous Iilustrations, Sixth Thousand. Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. ; calf extra, lis, 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of D'scovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Time. With 77 Illu-trations. Fourth Kdition, Revised. 
Crown 8/0, sloth, gilt edges, 8s, 6d,; calf extra, 143, 


Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich LEUTEMANN. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, Edited: by ARABELLA B, Bucg.Ley, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


The WINGED WOLF, and other Fairy 


Tales, Collected by Ha SHEEN Kar. With 50 Original Lilastrations by 
Arthur Layard. 
** An irresistible book. There is a delight ful freshness as well as a delightful 
familiarity about the storiés. The illustratious are notable, the paper and 
typography are beautiful.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8yvo, in wrapper, 2s.; postage 2d. 


PLAYS for MY PUPILS. By E. Maude 


JACKSON, 
“Very cleveriy composed. ‘Cinderella,’ for instance, is qu'te a deliehtful 
production..,...fuli of that kind of poetry and romance which, like the island 
airs of ‘The Tempest,’ give delight and hurt not,”—G@la sgow Herald, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCK3PUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 





GARDNER, DARTON, & C0’S LIST. 


MR. GORDON BROWNBE’S FAIRY 
TALES FROM GRIMM. 


Introduction by 8S. Barrna-GouLp, M.A. 
A high-class Gift-book, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, produced in 
the best style. Large 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63, 

“ Altogether delightful. The illustrations are full of charm and sympathy. 
Mr. Gordon Browne is particularly successful in the grote-que and fantastic 
elements of the stories......and his ‘good people’ generally are dainty and 
lightsome.”’—Saturday Review, 

“Simply inimitable.”—Queen, [A Second Edition is in the press, 


MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW 
FLOREAT: A LETTER TO AN ETON BOY ON THE 


SOCIAL QUESTION. 
Price ls, Second Edition now ready. Third Edition in the press. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS 
WHO HAVE NOT REVOLTED. 


Price 1s, Second Edition now ready. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: THE 


ROMANCE OF A SCHOOL. 
By M. Symineton, Author of “ Working to Win,” “ Trixy,” &. With 
Etched Title and Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
An original and striking story of exceptional interest. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M.|RICHARD DE LACY. A 


Fretp. Etched Title and Frontis- Tale of the Later Lollards. By 
piece, crown 8vo, 6s. [3rd Edition, E. M. Mavrice. With Etched 
SOCIAL AIMS. By the Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 


Earl and Countess of MbarTH, price 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
: EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. 
The CHILD and his BOOK: Bray, Author of mya. thee 


a History of Children’s Literature. a . - 
By Mrs. k. M. Fietp. Crown 8vo, Trio,” &c. With Etched Title and 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Illustrated, 6s, [2nd Edition, 


A FEAST of STORIES from 


FOREIGN LANDS. By James F. Coss, Author of ‘* Martin the Skipper,” 
** The Watchers on the Longships,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Feller. Crown 
8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


ON the ART of WRITING FIC- 


TION: a Collection of Papers by some of the leading Novelists of the day, 
giving much helpful information and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the 
subject are contributed by the following Authors :— 
W. E. Norris, MaxweELt Grey, 
8. Barina-GouLp, Mrs, Macqvuorp, 
L, B. WatForp, Tue AvuTHOR or “ MAaDE- 
Mrs, Parr, MOISELLE IxE,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 


MEET. By Ne twre Hettis. Illustrated Title-page and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“Unpretentiously and sweetly written.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By 


JOHANNA VAN Woupe. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

A New Work bya popular Dutch Writer, the Editor of one of the Leading 
Magazines for Women in Holland. This story, which has already achieved a 
great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketched with 
much finish and fidelity. 


BETTER THAN TOYS—For GIRLS 


and BOYS. T. PYM “AT HOME” WITHIN. A New Coloured Book for 
brush or crayon work. 8vo, illustrated paper boards, ls, 

** A delightful book.”—Graphic. 

**A more appropriate title could not be found.”—Public Opinion. 


Mrs. MOLESwoRTH, 
Prof, OxuRcH, 
Prof. Dovatas, and 
L, T, Mzape. 


The Fourth Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones. 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 


In large type and short words, With numerous Illustrations by popular 
Artists, Itlustrated cover, feap, 4to, ls, 6d.; extra cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on 


CHUROH TEMPERANCE SUBJECTS. By the Rev. H. J. Exuison, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
[In the press. 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 


HOARE. By her Sisters and Mr. Watter M. Hoare. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. H. WuireHEap, Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53, [Neat week, 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. The 


Seventh Volume now ready. Each Volume is complete in itself. FRANCE. 

a the Rev. R. Travers Smitu, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
ith Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and too 

much neglected subject, which may any day become one of practical import.’ — 


Church Times, 
WHAT is the CHURCH? The 


Auswer of the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. Sanpersoy, D.D., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Hastings, Feap 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


London: GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.,3 Paternoster Bldgs., E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A ow 





FICTION. 
Messrs. METHUEN announce that the Twelfth Edition of BARABBAS, by 
MARIE CORELLI, crown 8vo, 6s., being exhausted, a THIRTEENTH 


EDITION is now ready. 
Norris—MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Malle. de 


Merzac,” &, $vols.crown8vo. — : 
*‘One of the most intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novels of the current year.”—Daily 


‘elegrapi 
“The characters are carefully and cleverly drawn, and the story is ingenious and interesting.”—Guardian, 
“ Mr, Norris writes ae an educated and shrewd observer, and as a gentleman.”—Pall Mall Budget, 


Anthony Hope.—The GOD in the CAR. By Anruony Hops, Author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ** The Dolly Dialogues,” &c. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“This is, indeed,a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limits; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated; constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure; 
true without cynicism, subtle without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence.”— World, 


THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author of “A High Little World.” 2 vols. 
“ A singular tour de force.”—North British Mail. 
**A successful attempt to present the church in its various phases. A powerfully written volume,”— 
Whitehall Review. 


Conan Doyle.—ROUND the RED LAMP. Facts and Fancies of Medical Life. 
By A. Conan Dorie, Author of ‘‘The White Company,” “‘ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. j 

**The reader will find in it some perfect’y gonstructed short stories, the memory of which will haunt him 
long after he has laid it down. The authortagain reveals himself as a keenly sympathetic obzerver of life 
and a master of vigorous, impressive narrative.”—Yorkshire Post. 

rs a is one story at least in which Mr. Doyle’s remarkable powers shine as they have never shone be- 
—Speaker, 

“The gem of the collection is * A Stragzler of 1815’—profoundly stirring and touching, Hardly less im. 
pressive is * The Curse of Eve.’ ’’—Times. 

E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 

The Birmingham Post says it is “well-written, stimulating, unconventional and, in a word, characteristic.” 
The National Observer congraitulites Mr. Benson upon “an exceptional achievement ;” and calls the book “a 
notable advance on his previous work,” 

Morrison.—TALES of MEAN STREETS. By ArtHuR Morrison. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

** Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished tale, and the very 
truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book lies its justification, the permanence of its 
interest, and its undubitable triumph.”—Athenzum, 

“Each story is complete in itself, vivid, engrossivg. His work is literature, and literature of a high 
order.”—Realm, 

**A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling sense of reality, 
The writer lays upon us a mastertand. The book is simply appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is 
humorons also; without humour it wou'd not make the mark it is certain to make.”— World. 

** Mr. Morrison has shown the flashlight of bis unmistakable genius, The literary workmanship is of the 
highest order.”— Glasgow Herald. 

*¢ Powerful pictures from the lower social depths,”—Morning Post. 


Barr.—IN the MIDST of ALARMS. By Ropert Barr, Author of “From 
Whose Bourne,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A delightful romanee with experiences strange and exciting. There are two pretty girls in the story, 
both the heroes fall in love, and the development of this thread of the tale is in all respects charming. The 
dialogue is always bright and witty; the scenes are depicted briefly and effectively ; and there is no incident 
from first to last that one wou!d wish to have emitted.” —Scotsman, 

X. L.—AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and other Stories. By “ X. L.” 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 

rs ost original and in the highest degree imaginative. The conception is almost as loft; as Milton’s.” 
— Spectator, 

“Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive—a kind of passionate directness that 
absolutely absorbs us.”—Saturday Review. 

“*Of powerful intere:t. ‘There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the themes. Tho 
terrible rea'ism le.ves no doubt of the author's power.”’—Athenzum, 

“* The stories possess the rare merit of originality.”-—Speaker. 


O’Grady.—The COMING of CUCULAIN. A Romance of the Heroic Age of 
Ireland, By SranpisH O’GRapy, Author of ‘‘Finn and his Companions,” &. Illustrated by Murray 
Smith. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A flashlight thrown on the greatness and splendour of our ancestors, 
purity.”’—Cork Herald. 

“The suggestions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effect .”—Speaker, 

“For light and colour it resembles nothing so much a3 a Swiss dawn,’’—Manchester Guardian. 

** A romance extremely fascinating and adwirably well knit.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 


Redolent of freshness and 





GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by W. E. 


HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
p. Quite delightful, The choice made has been excellent. A greater treat could not be imagined.”— 
nzZum. 


Baring-Gould.—The DESERTS of SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Barinc- 
GovuLp. With numerous Iilustrations by F. D, Bedford, S. Hutton, &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that extends to the south of 
Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, &c., a country of dolomite cliffs and caiions, and subterranean 
rivers. The region is full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of medisval robbers, 
and of the English domination and the Hundred Years’ War. 

** We leave the anthor witha clear and delightful knowledge of the district, and with a fresh attraction 
towards himself.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest and enchain attention.”—Times. 


Baring-Gould—A BOOK of FAIRY TALES. Retold by S. Barrna-Goutp, 
With numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters by Arthur J. Gaskin, crown 8vo, backram, gilt top, 63. 
** Treasures seductively and delightfully set furth.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
“ The designs are charming pictures. A most welcome Christmas gift.”—Birmingham Post, 


Baring-Gould—_A GARLAND of COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs with 
their Traditional Melodies, Collected and Arrauged by 8. Banrna-Goutp and H. FLEETWoop 
SHEPPARD. Royal 8vo, 6s. 

In collecting West of England airs for “Songs of the West,” the editors came across a number of songs 
and airs of considerable merit, which were known throughout England, and could not justly be rega:ded 
as belonging to Devon and Coruwall, Some fifty of these are now given to the world. 


Flinders Petrie. — A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the 
Hyksos. By W. M. Fuiypers Perrier, D.O,L., Profe:sor of Egyptology at University College. Fully 
Ilus' rated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

* The entire work will long remain the standard authority on the History of Egypt.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
“ A history in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. Petrie and his schol cannot 

et promote sound and accurate study, and supply a vacant place in English literature of Egyptology.”"— 
mes, 

ant Promises to be the most complete and trustworthy treatise on the subject in the English tongue.”— 
seman, 

Robbins.—The EARLY PUBLIC LIFE of WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
By A. F. Rozzins, With Portraits, crown $vo, 63. 

* Full cf matter, compressed yet never dull.”—Kecord. 





METHUEN and “%O0., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 
THE FAITH AND LIFE 


OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
An Introduction to Church History, 

By W. F. SLATER, M.A, 

Dr, A. HARNAOK says: “I have read 


this 
and have found much agreement with it,” eek, 
Dr. GODET says: “I shall study it with ¢: i 
composing the ‘Introduction to the New Testament,” 
Dr. MARCUS DODS says: “This important 
...... takes us nearer to the truth...... ‘hen either the 
Tiibingen critics or their opponents.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & C0.’S 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
NEW EDITION (2lst), 70th Thousand, cap, 8yo, 
cloth, gilt ex, price 5s. Handsomely printed in 

red and black. Revised throughout, 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By ‘* Cavenp1sH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Ex- 

Champion. Editei by “CavENDISH.” With 

upwards of 200 illustrations, 




















Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d. 


MAGIC SQUARES, RECREATIONS 





with. The Eight Queens’ Problem solved by 
Magic Squares, and Domino Squares. By 
“* CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. 
BRIDGE, POCKET GUIDE to. By 
— ’ As played at the Portland and other 
sInbs. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in réd and black, 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS; 

AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ CavenpisH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwin; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James Cray, 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3/6 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pote, F.R.S, An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d, each. American Leads (8vo), Pocket 
Series:— Whist (5)—Gnide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
—Piquet— Rubicon Bézique— Polish Bézique— 
Ecarté — Cribbage —Eucbre — Imperial — Spoil- 
Five—Calabrase!la—Sixty-Six, 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 

EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _ Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By ‘* CavEN- 
pisn.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 
THE STANDAKD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
53. Handsomely printed in red and black, 

PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game, by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 














SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, siceion price ls, 6d, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 


Adopted by the Portland ard Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by *‘ CAVENDISH.” 


DE LARUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, 
CALENDARS, &c., for 1895, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and all Sta- 
tioners. Also, “FINGER” and “THUMB” 
SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. Wholesale 
only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and COMPANY, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Oontents rok DECEMBER. 

PEACE AND THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, By an Ex- 

Diplomat. 
{Tae PosiITION OF THE House or Lorps. By Lord 


\bhouse. 
wan Pater: a Portrait. By Edmund Gosse, 


THE C= TRaDE OF THE WoRLD. By Michael A volume of great literary interest. 
G. a 

Mountain Farts. By W. M. Conway, 

THE LATE GERMAN CRISIS. 

Tue KNOWLEDGE OF Goop ayD Evit, By Emma 
Marie Caillard, é : 

Tue STATE aS A Patient. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Fry. 


Yur SHEPHERD BEAvTIFUL. By William Oanton. 

A New THEORY OF THE ABSOLUTE.—II. By Pro- 
fessor Seth. 

Tue Fictitious FrencH CLatm TO MADAGASCAR. 
By Karl Blind. ’ i 

Leconte DE Liste. By F. Brunetiére, Editor of the 
Revue des Deua Mondes. 


attract all interested in the personalities of literary men and women. 
signatures and annotations of celebrated owners, rare portraits and autograph letters, form some of the 
many interesting features of the work, which is fally and attractively illustrated. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A Shelf of Old Books. 


By Mrs. James T. Fieups. Illustrated with Portraits, Autograph Facsimiles, Ey 
large 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The late James T. Fields was the personal friend of nearly all 


the great writers of his time, he left a library remarkable for its character and associations, and dis- 
tinguished for its personal relics of eminent men of Letters, including Scott, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats, and others. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic account of these treasures that will 


Rare books, volumes with 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





London: IssisteR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0; 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., aud tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled 
+s JAMES EPPS & OO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London.” 





2 
Edwin 
Great Actor. 
extra, 16s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Booth * Letters and Recollections of the 
Edited by his Daughter. 


Handsomely Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





NOVELS IN 
VOLUME. 





SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON. 








Three Books for Christmas. 


A BOOK FOR ALL. 


ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO, Penned by Arthur 


Morrison. Pencilled by J. A. Shepherd, Royal Svo, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt leave:, 7s. 61, 

The Glasgow Heraid says:—*‘A most delightful book.” 

The Times says :—‘‘ Ought te be prized as a possess on.” 








A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


The ROMANCE of HISTORY. Sketches of 


the Most Important Episodes in the Lives of Masaniello, Prince Rupert, 
Benyowsky, Marino Fuliero, Bayard, Lithgow, Jacqueline de Laguette, 
Vidocq, Lochiel, Casanova, By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SmiTH, Crown 8yvo, 
cloth antique, printed on antique paper, 3s. 6d. 





A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


TWO GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard, 


Author of “‘ Twenty Little Maidens,” &c. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Strand. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITT- 
TIONS in INDIA, tho COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcbases. Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boogmey, Lonpox. Code, UnNicopE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





ONE | Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


MARIA EDGEWORTH; 


Her Life and Lettters, Edited by AUGUSTUS J. OC. HARE, Author of ** Walke 
in Rome,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 14s, net. 

* A book which will not only be widely read in its sea:on of first freshness, but 

which will probably rank high in future years among the standard memoirs of 

our language.” — Times, ‘ 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England spoken in Americag By DEAN HOLE. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 163, 
“There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its touch of wit 
or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, kiad counsel, 
grave truth, or happy anecdote.”—World, 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based upon 


Modern English and Continental Principles, worked out in Detail. By 
Colonel A, Kenney Hersert (“ Wyvern”), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, over 500 pages, 7s. 6d. 


Books for Christmas Presents. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
The Reef of Gold. By);The Double Emperor. By 


Maurice H. Hervey. With W. Larrp Ciowes, Author of “* The 
numerous Full-page Itlustrations, Great Peril,” &c. Illustrated, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


Barerock ; or, The Island |Swallowed by an Earth- 
of Pearls, By Henry Nasw#. With QUAKE. By E. D. Fawcerr, 
numerous Illustrations by Lancelot Author of “Hartmann the Anar- 
Speed. Large crown 8vo, hand- chist,'? &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
somely bound, gilt edzes, 5s. 3s. 6d, 


The Snow Queen, and|Tales from Hans Ander. 
other Tales. By Hans CHRISTIAN SEN. With nearly 40 Original Iilus- 
ANDERSEN. Beautifully Illustrated trations by E. A. Lemann. 1 vol. 
by Miss E. A, Lemann, Small 4to, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 

Great Public Schools, |Men of Might: Studies of 
Eton — Harrow — Winchester — Great Obaracters. y 
Rugby — Westminster — Marl- Benson, M.A, and H. F. W. 
borough — Cheltenham — Hailey- TaTHAM, M.A,, Aszi:tant-Masters 
bury — Clifton — Charterhouse. at Eton College. Second Editicn, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations by crown 8y0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
By 





Animal Sketches, 
Professor 0. LLoyp Morgay, F.G.3, 
With nearly 40 Illustrations, New 
Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 
price 3s, 6d, 

Winchester College, 1393- 
1893, Illustrated by Herbert 
Marshall, With Coutribations in 
Prose and Verse by Old Wyke 
hamists. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s. net. 
A few copies of the First Edition, 
limited to 1,000 copies, are stiil to 
be had, 


the best artists, 1 vol. large im- 
perial 16mo, handsomely bound, 6s, 


Friends of the Olden 
TIME. By Atice GarRpner, Lec- 
turer in History at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Illustrated. 
Second Editiov, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


Wild Flowers in Art and 
NATURE, By J. ©. L. Sparkes 
and F, W. Bursiper. With 21 Full- 
page Coloured Plates, royal 4to, 

andsomely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
OonTENTS. DECEMBER. Price 2s, 6d. 
Episopes OF THE MONTH. 
Lorp RosEsBery’s Pian. By the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Wuy sHoutp We Learn History? ly Professor E, W. Prothero, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
J. A. Frovpe. By A. Patchctt Martin. 
THe Next SirGe OF Paris. By W. Laird Clowes, 
House Decoration. By Miss Jekyll. 
Lonpon GOVERNMENT :— 
I. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

II. By The London Municipal Society. 

Ill. By CG. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Fox-HonTerRS AND FarRMERS. By the Ear) of Suffolk. 
OveR-PRODUCTION IN THE MousicaL Wor.ip. By J.A,. Faller Maitland, 
POLITICAL PRoPHECY AND SocioLoey. By Professor Henry Sidgwick. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 
= "ee By H. A, Ware, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat 
aol, 63 
“An interesting study of one of the darkest chapters of modern hi-tory...... 
raw gay varied are the stories recounted in this collection,”—Pubtisher’s 


HERE, THERE, and EVERY- 


WHE RE. By Baron de Mavonrzm, Author of “ Twixt Old Times 
and New.” 1 vol, demy 8vo, 18s. 


HOW HE BECAME a PEER: a Story 


of Modern Politics. By James Tuirsk, 2 vols, [Now ready. 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 


WitFkED Woo..an, Author of “‘ With the Help of the Angels.” 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 


AS a MAN SOWS. By WitumuM Westatt. 


3 vols, 
“‘ The plot is so well wrought out that the story carr! ies the reader pleasantly 
on o— surprise to surprice...... Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment.” 
—Scotsman. 


APPLEDORE FARM. By Mrs. Mac- 


guorp. $ vols, 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian of SopH1a Kovatevsky. By 8, Strepyiak and W. WESTALL. 6s. 
LNow ready. 


A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. 


By F. OC. Paiuirs, Author of *‘ As in a Looking-Glass,”’ 1s, 


BLACK PUPPY. By Tueopora Etmstiz, 
Author of “ The Little Lady of Lavender.” With 7 Full-paze Illustrations, 
3s, 6d. [Now ready. 
= This pretty, om athetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many 
nurseries, The illustrations are unusually charming.”—Westminster Gazette. 


** A charming dog-story.”—Athenzum, 


LADIES in the FIELD. Edited by the 


Lady GrevittE. Articles on Sport by the Duche:s of NEwcasTLE, Drange 
CuassEREsseE, Mrs. CHAWORTH MostTers, Miss ANSTRUTHER, Lady GREVILLE, 
Mrs. MarTe.ui, Lady Boynton, Mrs. PENNELL, Miss LEALE, Mrs, JENKINS, 
and Miss Sataman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WARD & DOWNEY (Ltd.), York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 


Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 5s.; Roxburghe, 63. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the DOWNFALL 


of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By Noau Brooks, 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


— By J. L. Stracnan-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
xford., 


The SKETCH-BOOK of GEOFFREY 


CRAYON, GENT. By Wasuixcron Irvinc. “Van Tassel” Edition. 
Uniform in general style with “The Alhambra,” “ Granada,” and “ Knicker- 
bocker.” 2 vols. 8vo, printed from new type, with artistically designed 
borders, and 32 Illustrations from Drawings by Rackham, Barraud, Church, 
Rix, and Darley. Cloth extra, 25s. net. 


The EGYPTIAN BOOK of the DEAD. The 


most Ancient and most Important of the extant Religious Texts of Ancient 
Egypt. Edited, with Iutroduction, a Complete Translation, and various 
Chapters on its History, Symbolism, &c., by CuarLes H. 8. Davis, M.D., 
P D. With 99 Full-page Illustrations from the Turin and the Louvre 
Papyri, and 25 Designs representing the Egyptian Gods. Royal 4to, 
cloth, 30s, net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: a Narrative of 
his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and Speeche:, and an Account of 
the Political, Religious, and Military Affairs of England during his Time. 
By Samvet Harpen Cuvurcn. With Portraits and Plans of Marston Moor 
and Naseby. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net, 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 
RUSSIANS. By AnaTOLE Leroy-Beavtiev. Translated from the French 
by Z. A. RaGozrn, Author of it Story of Assyria,” “The Story of 
Chaldea,” &. With Maps, 3 vols. 8 

Part I.—The COUNTRY and ITs INHABITANTS, 12:, 6d. [Ready, 
Part Il.—The INSTITUTIONS. [ Ready, 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERA 
e COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ape d from the Cornhill Magazine, geese on receipt of two stamps, o' 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 





Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, .0., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association. should be sent.— 
Meserse, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST, 


MR. RUDOL E ' 
Now ans iy ge BH coornage hy ‘LLECTIONS, 


An ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. 


es P csaagred a | 
mes says :—We expected a good deal from Mr, Leh , 
and we are not disappointed. It is capital reading.” mann’s book, 
NEW VOLUME by the —, of “STANHOPE ot CHESTER: a Mystery,” 
ready, crown 8yo, 6s. . 


The MASK “and the MAN. By the 


Author of *‘ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. fo 8y0, 3s, 6d, 
** Replete with good stories,’’—Tue Times, 


GLEAMS ‘of MEMORY; with some 


go game an — real este 

e World.—“Of a e person 20ks that have appeared of late 

James Paysn’s ‘Gleams of Memory’ is the most aimee wae It is not'a bodic to oa 
be analysed or criticised ; it is to be read, liked, and simply believed 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY,—Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


a ely L, Graves, Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green above 
6 Ive 
The Times, Ss " Excellent, full of fun, of genial and apposite satire, without a 
“— . — partisan bitterness,” h t 

e Spectator.—* Mr, Graves deserves ear praise, not only for the h 
but also for the good humoar of its satire.’’ “ ‘ - seein 


SECOND POPULAR EDITION READY THIS DAY.—Crown 8yo, 6s, 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” “ From One Genera- 
tion to Anothur,” &. Popular Edition. 
Dai'y Telegraph,— «The book cannot be too highly praised.” Speaker.— An ex- 
ceptionally good story.” Saturday Review,—“ Full of Jife from beginning to end.” 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On December 2ist, 15s. net, in cloth; or in ha!f-morocco, marbled edges, 203, net. 
VOL. XLI, (NICHOLS—O’DUGAN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LE 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and ee volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
Notz.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had uz 90n application, 


VERY CHARMING AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE POCKET EDITION OF THE 


BRONTE SISTERS’ AND MRS, GASKELL’S WORKS, 


IN CASES. 
The Writings - be gy ma 
. now supplied, daintily bound in 
“Beautiful and cloth, with gilt top, as follows: 








“ Well suited for 


EAP..c.ccee0 Bett +. 
aati tter | ‘The WORKS of the BRONTE | pirthday and holi 
presents could not SISTERS. 7 vols., eed 


tered cloth case, 123, 6 day presents,” 


be found,” 














pitea tide Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 8 Daily News. 
remel Weekly. vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 
8. 





Also similarly arranged, and formiug excellent Companion Volumes to the above: 
THE POCKET EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


The Volumes of this me... are —. a elegantly bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, as follows: 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-| The MISCELLANIBS. 1i4vols., 
lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth ease, 2is. 
**It would be difficult to find a more appropriate holiday gift than these two 
cases, in which the complete works of one of ths greatest masters of English 
fiction are inclosed in so tasteful, compact, and readily accessible a fashion,”"— 


"WM. THACKERAY’S WORKS; 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 26 
vols,, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each; sets in cloth, £4 lls.; or handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. Containing nearly all the small Wood-cut 
Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


The STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


each. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s, With 
aS ey the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 

e Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half- 
MOFOCCO, | gilt, £5 10s, 

* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, bs. each. 

The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in handsome ebonised 

case, £2 12s. 6d 
*,* The Volumes are sold aa in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
each; or in paper cover, 1s, each 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 17 vols, crown 8vo, bonnd in sets, £4 5s., or the Volumes, 
bound separately, 5s. each. ‘This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. 
Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 

*,* This Edition has recently been completed, by the addition of Volume 
XVII, comprising * Asolando:;: Fancies and Facts;” and Biographical and 
Historical Notes to the Poems. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, In 6 vols., in small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition 
contains Five Portraits of Mra, Browning. at different periods of life, and a few 
llustrations, 
*,* Vol. VI.—AURORA LEIGH can also be had bound and lettered as a 
separate Volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page, 
10 vols, large crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


*,* Catalogue post-free on application. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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r THE THIRTY-SIXTH VOLUME OF 


GOOD WORDS. 


,| Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


(One of H.M. Chaplains). 


THE EDITOR takes the opportunity afforded by the issue of a New 
Series to remind the Readers of Good Words of the position the Magazine 
has occupied since its commencement thirty-five years ago. The original 
aim has been continuously followed of furnishing a thoroughly healthy 
iiterature of the highest class at a cheap rate, and which, without being 
“ yeligious” in the conventional sense, would be so in the higher meaning 
of the term by recognising all life as sacred, GOoD Worbs has therefore 
embraced the various elements which form the actual every-day life of 
men and women who, fearing God, are interested in Art, Science, Travel, 
‘Biography, Social and Religious Questions, and who can enjoy what is 
humorous as well as what is serious. Its fiction, contributed by the best 
writers of the day, has been at once brilliant and pure. 

The great popularity achieved by ‘‘ The Little Minister,” the last 
Scottish serial which has appeared in its pages, enables the Editor to 
announce with great satisfaction a new work by Mr. S.R. CROCKETT, 
the Author of *‘ The Raiders,” as well as a stirring Sea Story by Mr. 
Clark Russell, 

The New Series, which maintains the traditions of the past, will be 
characterised by the increased brightness and greater brevity of the Papers, 
a larger number of Illustrations, a new Wrapper specially designed, new 
Type, and other improvements. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The 


Raiders,” &c., will begin a new Serial Story in 


GOOD WORDS for January (the First Part 


of a New Series), which will be continued throughout the year. 


With Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1895 
WILL ALSO CONTAIN :— 
Heart of Oak: a New Serial Story. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,” &c, 


\ 








To begin in January and be continued throughout the year. 


Reminiscences of a Publisher. By Joun Murray. 

From the Organ Loft. By Joun F. Brings, Mus.D. 
Chinese Festivals. By Prof. R. K. Dovatas (British Museum). 
Vicissitudes of Jewels. By E. W. Streeter, F.R.G.S. 
Yachting Reminiscences. By the Marquis oF ORMONDE. 
St. John: his Life and its Lessons. Short Readings for 


every Sunday. By James StaLker, D.D. 
What of the Old Testament? By Prof. Kennepy, D.D. 
Vagaries of Electricity. By W.H. Preece, C.B. 


Unpublished Letters of Mrs. Gaskell, Bernard Barton, and 
Mary Russell Mitford. Edited by Margaret Howirr. 


And important Contributions by: 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. | The Marquis of Lorne. 
Prof. Story, D.D. The Dean of Durham, 

Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. J. G. Buchanan, F.R.S. 

J. Cameron Lees, D.D. Canon Edmonds, B.D. 
Canon Scott, M.A. R. Bowdler Sharp, LL.D. 
Prof. J. Adam Smith, D.D.| Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 
Canon Venables, M.A. William Jolly. 

Rev. Cosmo Lang, M.A, William Canton. 

Donald Macleod, D.D. David Paton. 

E. 8. Talbot, D.D. And others, 


THE TIMES, November 24th, 1894, says :— 
“Good Words still maintains its exceptionally high character. 
sence Attractive to readers of every taste.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, November 24th, 1894, says :— 
“Lovers of solid, instructive, agreeable, and varied reading 
will find ample entertainment in Good Words.” 
ra 
JOHN Davioson’s NEw CHRISTMAS STorY, 
THE INTERREGNUM IN FAIRY-LAND, 
appears in ‘*G@OOD CHEER’? (the Christmas Number 
of Good Words), which also contains Complete Stories by 
Maarten Maartens, William Canton, Katharine Hinkson, 
G. B. Bargin, John Reid, Alexander Gordon, Edwin Whelp- 
ton, and Geoffrey Winterwood. With ‘Twenty Llustrations, 
price Sixpence. 











ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’8 LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
ST. ANDREWS & ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 
By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D. 
First Minister of St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
“*Tweuty-five Years of St, Andrews,” &c, 
8vo, 15s, 


*.° This Volume continues and supplements the Author’s * Twenty-five Years of 
St. Andrews.” A great part of the matter has never appeared in any periodical, and 
large additions have been made to the chapters which have been already published 
in Loneman’s MaGazinE and BLackwoop’s Magazinx. 





CONTINUATION of Mr, GARDINER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, By SamvugzL Rawson Garpiver, M.A., Hon 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c. Vol. I., 1649-1651, 8vo, 21s, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series 


< postenes delivered at Oxford. By James ANTHONY FroupE. Crown 
3vO, Gs. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 


of Administration in India, By General Sir Georce Onesney, K.C.B., 
M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British India, Third Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


NEW VOLUME of LORD BRASSEY’S PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


PAPERS & ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey, 


K.C.B., D.C.L, ‘‘ MERCANTILE MARINE and NAVIGATION, from 
1871 vd mg Arranged and Edited by Captain 8S, EanpLEey-WiLmort, R.N. 
Crown 8yo, 53, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. Max Mitier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 
Vol, I, RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, net, 


*,* Vol. Il. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. (In January.)—Vol. III. ESSAYS 
on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Vol. IV. ESSAYS on the SCIENCES 
of LANGUAGE, of THOUGHT, and of MYTHOLOGY, (In preparation.) 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, By Peter M. Roget. Recom 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly fron: the Author’s Notes, 
and with full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis Roget. Crown 


8vo, 103. 6d, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
a aceeeene and SCOTLAND, By Henry Tuomas BUvuCcKLE, 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES, 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneavx, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Outdoor World; or, Young 
Collector’s Handbook.’’ With 12 Coloured Plates, aud 241 Illustrations in 


the Text. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, net. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacCOLL. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


Pieached in Ripon Cathedral and Elsewhere. By Matcotm MacOo tt, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of Kipon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 


Series of Papers. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 6d. net. 

Contests :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Anc‘ent Spiritualism—Com- 
parative P-ychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense— 
Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations—Scrying or Crystal-gaz'ng—The Second 
Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Moderna Trial for Witchcraft—Presbyterian 
Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of the Origia of 


Religion. 
By 


DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. 
Epya LyAatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” &, Orown 8vo, 6s. 
INDEPENDENT.—“‘ Doreen’ far surpasses anything the authoress has written 
In the unfolding of its narrative, the subtlety of its characterisation, and the 
pictorial strength of its local cclouring, it is incomparably superior to ‘In the 


Golden Days,’ which, besides being the authoress’s favourite, is generally recog: 
nised as her best book.” 


“ Marriage is not a result, but @ process.” 


PHILIP and HIS WIFE. By Margaret 
DetanD, Author of “‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Orown 8vo, 68, 


Mr. W. L. Courter, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :—" Margaret Deland is not 
only a thoughtful and philosophical student of life. It is not her sole gift to be 
able to understand character and paint it before our eyes, but she has the power 
of literary phrase, and her novel ia one of those rare creations in our slip-shod 


era, of a story as well written as it is interesting.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 





Suitable for Presents. 
GEORGE ROMNEY and HIS ART. By 


Hitpa Gamurn. With 18 Full-page Plates, 93. ‘‘ Charmingly illustrated by 
eighteen reproductions of Romney’s works, in which the giace and style with 
which he could paint women and children are abundantly manifested.”— 
SooTtsman. 

“A NEW THOMAS A KEMP!S.” 


The MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of Ethical 


Scriptures Gathered from many Sources, and erranged. With General 
Index and Index of Authors. 336 pp., crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


‘WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, and 


MARSH. By J. W, Tort, F.E.S. Fully illustrated, cloth, 2s. 61. ‘Mr. 
Tutt is an excellent observer of nature.”’—Saturpay Revirw. “ Exactly what 
is required to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be identisied and, still better, 
to be understood, Itis a pleasure to commend it,”"—AcaDremy, 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in the 


PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By late Lieut.-Col. 
Tomxrinson. Second Edition, Revised, with 5 Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 
s.6d, “A delightful work, It is a thousand pities it was not published long 
ago, for it is one of the works that go to the making of history.’’—DaiLy 
CHRONICLE. 


NATURAL RIGHTS. By Professor D. G. 
Ritcure, M.A. 10s.6d. Principles of 1789--Idea of “ Nature” in Law and 
Politics — Rousseau— What Determines “ Rights’ ?—L-berty of Thought-— 
Toleration--Public Meeting —Association — Contract — Equality — Property— 
Right of Happiness, &c. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E. J. 


Srmcox. 2 vols. large 8vo, 32s. “A contribution to economical and social 
history of exceptional value and importance,’—TiMEs. 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS 


of MILTON. By Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“In accuracy and thoroughness it is not, so far as we can find, to be rivalled, 
much less surpassed,”—PAaLL MALL GAzerTE, 





* The Real Lot of the Wage Earner.” 


THREE MONTHS in a WORKSHOP. By 


Pavut GourE. Hditel by Prof. R. T, Ey, PhD., LL.D. 28. 6d. The 
experiences and observations of a student who spent three months as a mechanic 
in a large German factory; full of econoinical, social, and moral interest, 


[Social Science Series, 
WORKERS on their INDUSTRIES. A 


Series of Articles on the Origin, Development, Position, and Prospects of 
Leading Industries, by Expert Workuen. Edited by F. W. Gatton. 23, 6d. 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By E. Bezrorr Bax. 5s, ‘The work is a good and 
interesting one, and we heartily recommend it,’’—-DatLy CHRONICLE, 


HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 


Prof. W. Wunpt. 8vo, 15s. The first of the Author's writings which has 
been made accessible to the English-reading public. Its comparatively popular 
and introductory character will, it is hoped, render it especially acceptable to 
the general public and to workers in other departments of science, 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, DICTIONARY 


of, Edited from the work of Prof. Seyrrert, by the late Prof. H. NetTLE- 
sHip and Dr. J. H. Sanprs. School Edition, Revised, with all the I!lustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d, Preseutation Edition, 21s, * At once more concise and more 
comprehensive than the well-known ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ 
which has so long held the field in this country. Its scholarly execution and its 
copious illustrations render it a formidable vival,’’—TimeEs, 


STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. 
B 


J. BR. Crank Harr, M.A., Ph.D. 4tv, lis. “It rests on a firm foundation 
of sound scholarship.”—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GERMAN 


and ENGLISH. By Prof. Victor Henry. Uniform with his ‘Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin.” Second Edition, each 7s, 6d. ** An excellent 
introduction to the Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Languages,” 
—ACADEMY, 


PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with SPECIAL 


REFERENOE to ENGLISH. By Prof. Orro Jespersen. 7s. 6d. “A 
brilliant and suggestive essay.’’—TiMEs, 





PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 
GREEK SYNTAX. By Professor E. A. 
Se M.A. Oxon, 2s, 6d.; or, with the ‘ Accidence,” in 1 yol., 
a TO ACCOMPANY THE ABOVE. 
FIRST GREEK READER and WRITER. By J. E. 


Sanpys, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
LIn preparation. 


RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By John 


OoLiinsow. 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND gong’ 
Books for Christmas, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB 


By his Wivow. With an Introduction by H. Riper Haaaarp, : 
of Mr. Jebb, Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. » and Portrait 


THE DIVERSIONS OF 
A PRIME MINISTER 


By Bast Txomson, Author of ** South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, numeroy 
Illustrations by J. W. Cawston and others, and Reproductions of po 
Plates from Early Voyages of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, and Old 
Dutch Engravings. Small demy 8vo, lds, ° 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: 


A Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady who hada 
Unique Opportunity of observing the Inner Life of Laslies of the Upper ('ass 
in Persia. By C. J. Wrius, Author of “Inthe Land of tue Lion and Syn.” 
© Persia as It Is,” &. Demy 8vo, 93. P 


THE ARABIAN HORSE: 


His Country and People. By Major-General W. Twerotr, 0.8.1, for many 
years -H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for the 
Government of India in Turkish Arabia, With 7 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a Map of the Country, 1 vol. royal dtc, £3 3s, net. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS, 


By Hevena Favcit, Lapy Martin. D dicated by Permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Lehmann 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
LIFE OF 


THE RT. HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P, 


By Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart., MP. Popular Edition, with a Portrait 
and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FROM SPRING TO FALL; 


or, When Life Stirs. By ‘A Son or THE Marsues,” Author of * With the 
Woodlanders and by the Tide,” ‘‘On Surrey Hi'ls,” &c. Edited by J. A, 
Owen. Crown 8y0, 33, 6d. 


LAYS OF 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


and other Poems. By Professor AyTouy, D.0.L. Beautifully Illustrated by’ 
Sir J, Noél Paton, Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B, Part I., Ninth Edition, feap 
8vo, 3s, 6d.; Part II., Second Edition, revised, feap 8yo, 6: 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 


Translated into English Verse with Life and Notes. Bythe Same. New 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


POEMS AND 
BALLADS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Done into English Verse by the Same. Third Edition, small crown 8yo, 53. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 


By Jonn Hitt Burton, Author of ‘The History of Scotland,” ** The Scot 
Abroad.” New Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 73. 6d, 


BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fifteenth Edition. Feap 8vo, 5s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8r0, 


ADAM BEDE, 33. 64 —THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 64 —FELIX HOLT, 
3s, 64—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3:.—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 64.— 
ROMOLA, 3s. 64.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 64.—MIDDLEMARKOH, 7s. 64. 
The Set (8 vols. in 7) handsomely bound in half calf, marbled edges, 423, net ; gilt 
top, 45s, net ; half morocco, giit top, 45s, net. —GEURGE ELIU1’S LIFE, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Lezible Type. Complete in 
Twenty-four Volumes, price 6s. Each Volume, price 5:., way be had 
separately. The Set is also sold in various Lanisome leather binding# 
suitable for presentation. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Author of “Le Ré.it ~ une Soeur.” 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence, 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 
In 2 volz. crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven,.dm 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 


In 1 vol. crown Syo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 6s, 











THE THIRD EDITION OF THE 


LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HersetF. In 2 vols, square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


NeW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 
NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
Author of “*’Twixt Weod and Sea,” &. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 














NOW READY, 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. 
By the AUTHOR of “DR, EDITH ROMNEY.” 


In 8 vols, crown 8yo. 


“Constructed with admirable skill, and positively bristling with lifelike and 
convincing characterisations.’—Daily Telegraph. 





The Latest Addition to “ Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 


A New Edition, In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








Now ready, 768 pp., price 6s. 


CHAMBERS'S CONCISE GAZETTEER 
THE WORLD. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL, 
Wee... PRONOUNCING. 


1 Be ~ ee 


; FEATURES OF THE WORK. 

The latest and most reliable information about places 
at home and abroad. 

The populations according to the latest census. 

The most authentic official figures in reference to revenue, 
expenditure, debt, trade, army and navy, &c., of every country 
and state. 

The etymology of the names where it is significant and 
interesting. 

The pronunciation in all cases where doubt could arise, 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Rees snes i 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MACMILLAN AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary ©. OxurcH. With a Preface by the Dan of 
Ourist OHURCH, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
GUARDIAN.—“ Not only a book of varied and delightful reading and of 
historical and literary interest. It is all that in an extraordinary degree, but it 
is something more,” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—"It is a vivid and vigorous presentment of ® 
man who by his natural ability, scholarship, exquisite moral and intellectuak 
refinement, and above all his courage and conscientiousness, gave strength and 
distinction to the Anglican Church in days of trial.” 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By Aanes SmitH Lewis, 


M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 63, net. 
The CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, CON- 
STANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. Ler#any and 


H. Swaryson. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s. riet. 
TIMES.—“Its preduction has evidently been a labour of love inspired by 
genuine devotion to high architectural ideals,”” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ In this handsome volume the authors have treated $ great 
theme with the careful preparation, the patient industry, and the deep feeling 
of reverence of which it is pre-eminently worthy.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Noraate. Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated 
Edition, Super-royal 8vo, 123, net. (Vols. I., II., and ILL, Super-royal 8vo,. 
12s, net each.) 


TIMES.—“ Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations...... 
Cannot fail to sustain aud increase the popularity of that fascinating survey of 
naticnal history.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs, OtieHant. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Svo, 10s, 6d. 


TIMES.—“ The critic’s task is at once lightened and shortened in dealing 
with so attractive a volume, He has only to say that its charm is irresistible.’’ 


QUEEN .—* Miss Thackeray’s glimpses of her father are delightful,” 


The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. 


FosTeR-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk, With 29 filustrae- 
tions, Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d, net, 


CHAUCER. By Adolphus William Ward.— 


SPENSER. By R. W. Cuurcu.—DRYDEN. By Gerorae Saintspury, 
(The First of Thirteen Volumes containing the “ English Men of Letters” 
Series.) Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, [Macmillan’s Three-and-Siapenny Series. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduc- 


tion by Henry Orarg, O.B., and 100 Illustrations by C, E. Brock. Orowr 
8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 63, [The Cranford Series. | 


ee GAZETTE,—“ A most attractive edition of the immortal 
work.” 


The RUBIES of ST. LO. By Charlotte 


M. Yonee. Feap, 870, 2s, [Macmillan’s Pocket Novels, 


IN the LIONS MOUTH. The Story of 


Two English Children in France, 1789-1793. By ELeanor ©, Price, Author. 
of “*A Lost Battle,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


Bartow, Il!ustrated by Laurence Housman, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By Colonel 


G. H. Trevor, 0.8.I., Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana, 
8vo, 78, 6d. 


The USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Joun Lusnock, D.O.L., F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ACADEMY.—“‘ Full of wise saws and modern instances,” full of wit and 
wisdom gathered from every cort of field, this little book is just the kind of 
companion to have at hand.” 


OBSERVER,—“ A series of gracefully written chapters,” 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. A Short 


History of the Growth of the British Navy from the Earliest Times to 
Trafalgar. By HamitTow Wi1u14Ms, M.A., Instructor in Eaglish Literature 
to Naval Cadets in H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ The book is written mainly for youthful readers, and is well 
calculated to instruct, enlighten, and interest them.” 


The PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical 


Introduction to Geography. By Ricuarp A, Greaory, !.R,A.S. Globe 8v0, 2s. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By John Venn, Sc.D,, 


F.B.S. Second Edition. Revised and Kewritten, Crown 8vo, 10s. 61, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. _ 
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THE OXFORD DANTE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS of DANTE 
in PROSE and VERSE. Edited by E. Moors, D.D. 
With Index of Proper Names by Pacet Tornses, M.A. 

Tutte Le Opere Di Dante Alighieri Nuovamente Rivedute 
Nel Testo 

Oxford India-Paper Edition, 
gilt roll, 9s. 6d. 


Miniature Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
cloth, 10s. 6d., in case. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


3 vols. 32mo, 


In 6 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited from numerous 
MSS. by Professor W. W. Sxgat. Vol. V., just published, 
16s., containing 


NOTES TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Also published, Vols. I.-IV., price 16s. each. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEUTEROGRAPHS. Duplicate Passages 


in the Old Testament: their Bearing on the Text and Com- 
pilation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Arranged and Annotated 
by Rosert B. Grrpiestone, M.A., Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, and formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, SECOND EDITION, 


Revised, 5s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the 
REBELLION. BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by THomas Arnotp, M.A., of University College, 
Oxford, Fellow of the University of Ireland. 


Just published, demy 8vo, paper wrappers, ls. 6d. 


INDEX to SIR JAMES H. RAM. 
— —— and YORK. By Francis 


2 vols. 8vo, £1 16s., with Maps and Illustrations. 


LANCASTER and YORK: aCentury 
of English History (A.D. 1399-1485). By Sir 
James H. Ramsay, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 


A Work of Extreme Importance to Students of Botany and 
Horticulturists. 
Subscriptions will be received until the publication of Part IV. 
Parts I., If., and III., now ready, published, 
4to, cloth, £2 2s. each net. 


INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enumera- 
tion of the Genera and Species of Plants from 
the Time of Linnseus to the year 1885 inclusive 
Edited by Sir J. D. Hooxrr and B. D, Jackson. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts, which will ke issued 

to Subscribers who take the whole Work at Eight Guineas net ; 
and the Price will be raised on Publication. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALEN. 


DAR for the Year 1895. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. 


OXFORD HONOURS, 1220-1894: 
being an Alphabetical Register of Distinctions 
Conferred by the University of Oxford fromthe 
Earliest Times. 





Now ready, in 8 vols., cloth, 42s. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. The Greek 


Text. Edited, with Notes and Essays, by the late Pr 

B. Jowsrt, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford; et 
Lewmem@fAamPBELL, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. Vol. I., Text. Vol. IL, Essays, 
Vol. III., Norss. ‘ 


BOUND UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, 


with Analysis and Introduction, by the late Professor B 
Jowert, M.A. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d.; half 
roan, 14s. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LATIN LANGUAGE: an His. 


By W. M. 


The 


torical Account of Latin Sounds and Flexions. 
Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Just published, crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. net. 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMBAE. 


Edited from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an Introduction on 
Early Irish Church History, Notes, and a Glossary by J. T. 
Fowuter, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Librarian, and Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, in 
the University of Durham. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Two New Parts just published, 4to, paper covers, 


on Histvrical Principles. Founded mainly on the 
Materials collecuc4 by the Philological Society. 

D—Deceit. Edited by Dr. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

F—Fang. Edited by Henry Braptry, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual 
issue of the letters D and F in Quarterly Sections. From and 
after January Ist, 1895, one Section at least, consisting of 64 
pages, will be published quarterly at Half-a-crown. 


A 


Small 4to, paper covers, 2s.6d.each. Tobe completed in 10 Parts. 
Now Ready, Parts I.—IV. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix 
containing the Biblical Aramaic. Basedon the Thesaurus and 
Lexicon of WitL1Am Gexsenius. Edited by Francis Brown, 
D.D., 8. R. Driver, D.D., and Cuaruzs A. Briaas, D.D. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Exami- 


nation of the Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton's later 
poems, with Account of the Versification of Samson Agonistes, 
and General Notes by Robert Bridges. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The ODES of HORACE. Books I. 


and II., done into English Verse, with Andromeda, Ariadne, 
and Jason. By J. Howarp Derazexey, M.A., Merton College, 


Oxford. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW SERIES Vol. I. FELLOWS-—To tue Year, 1520. 


A REGISTER of the MEMBERS 
of ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OX- 
FORD, from the Foundation of the College. By W1iLL1am 
Dunn Macray, M,A., F.S.A., Fellow, Rector of Ducklington, 


Oxon. 
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